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Normal Music Course 


A SERIES OF EXERCISES, STUDIES, AND SONGS, 
Defining and Illustrating the Art of Sight Reading. 


Progressively Arranged from the First Conception and Production eof Tones te the 
Mest Advanced Choral Practice. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


The plan of this Course is based upon the idea that Music should be taught upon true educational 
principles, so that the skill of the teachers in public and private schools may be made available in this 


Now Ready: 

1. First Reader, containing as its first part Simple Exercises and Little Songs. 
The second part consists of a collection of Rote-Songs, to be learned by imitation. Price, 32 cents. 

2. Charts, to be used with the First Reader, the exercises intended to assist in 
the study of the book. 

3. Second Reader, for Intermediate and Grammar Schools, containing exer- 
olses and songs for one voice (Soprano), Duets for two Sopranos, Trios for Two Sopranos and Alto, 
and Trios for Soprano, Alto, and Bass. Price, 60 cents. 

4. The Rote-Songs of the First Reader, with Simple Pianoforte Accompa- 
niments. This and the First and Second Readers have characteristic illustrations. Price, 60 cents, 

5. Teachers’ Manual, containing full explanations and illustrations of the 
theory and method on which the books are based. Price, 50 cents. 


The Third Reader will be ready in a few days. 


This Course is strongly endorsed by leading teachers in all parts of the coun. 
try who have investigated its merits. It has already been adopted in a score of 
the most enterprising towns and cities of New England, and many large cities in 
the West and South. 


t@™ Circulars and information will be cheerfully given by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Hygienic Physiology; 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS. 
Adapted from “14 Weeks’ Course in Human Physiology.’ 


BY 


J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D., 


EDITED AND ENDORSED for the use of SCHOOLS (in accordance with the recent LEGISLATION 
upon this subject) by the DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUC- 
TION of the W. C. T. U. of the Untrep Srarrs, under the direc- 
tions of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Supt. 


This work will contain all the excellent and popular features that have given 
Dr. Steele's Physiology so wide acirculation; with carefully-prepared sections upon 
the Physiological Action of Alcohol, Tobacco, Opium, 
ete. These are scattered through the book as each organ is treated. This sub- 
ject is examined from a purely scientific stand-point, and represents the latest 
teachings at home and abroad. While there is no attempt to incorporate a temper- 
ance lecture in a school book, yet the terrible effects of these “Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” especially upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since 
the lesson is taught merely by the presentation of facts that lean toward no one's 
prejudices, and admit of no answer or escape. In this edition unusual space is 
given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now attracting so much atten- 
tion throughout the country. 


Specimen Copy $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


JOS. DIXON, 


pixon's 
AGATE POCKET PENCILS. 


SWITH NICKEL POINT PROTECTORS AND RUBBERS. 


PENGILS. 


ESTABLISHED 


CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


size. Ask your Stationers for DIXON’S No. 732 box of AGATE 


205 ‘DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY.N. J. | 


For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the little box of pencils represented above takes the lead. The leads in the pencils 
are the celebrated DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE Leads, which are unrivalled for Smoothness and Toughness. They are hand- 
somely finished, stamped in gold, and placed in a neat paper box, with point protector and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual 
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IN MEMORIAM,—WENDELL PHILLIPS.* 


BY MRS. MARY E. BLAKE, 


Glory, not grief, our theme to-day! 
The pean of his life to sing 
Who brought, to clothe our common clay, 
The royal mantle of the king. 
Glory, not grief! The heart is cold 
That drinks of sorrow’s bitter cup 
When, like the prophet saint of old, 
God’s fiery steeds bear heroes up. 


Some tombs are altars; on them flame 
The beacon lights of sacrifice, 
Like stars fair set in skies of fame 
To light the way for seeking eyes; 
Beside them lie the conqueror’s bays, 
The patriot’s sword, the poet’s pen,— 
Like kindling sparks to set ablaze 
The fire divine in hearts of men! 


Round thy dear name, O thou most blest 
Because most loved! What memories throng 
Now that thy virtues stand confessed, 
By death’s pale light made doubly strong! 
Thou Bayard of our craven age, 
When even honor stoops to greed, 
How white the fair unsullied page 
Thy record leaves for men to read! 


Born in the purple,—placed beyond 
The cares that lowlier fortune bears, 
What wiser insight, grave and fond, 
Led thee to mate thy life with theirs ? 
Tuy soul was like an angel’s wing 
To stir the troubled pool of doubt, 
Till Bondage, bathing in the spring, 
Drew healing grace of F om out, 


Twofold thy natures; one was shown 
To those oppressed of creed or race 
Who knew thy tenderness alone,— 
Who saw the Saviour in thy face; 
While one, in stern and awful guise, 
Confronted the embattled throng, 
And with the lightning of thine eyes 
Struck down the armored might of wrong. 


If, sometime, on the upward track, 
When frosty peril nipped the soul 
And Prudence called her warriors back,— 
Thy braver spirit stormed the goal, 
Smote giant danger, branch and root, 
And spurred thy lagging comrades on,— 
Shall we, who share the victory’s fruit, 
Dare question how the hights were won ? 


The winged arrows of thy speech, 
Bar with sharp points of finest scorn, 
That tore their way through gap and breach, 
And forced a path for hopes forlorn, 
The broken fetter of the slave, 
The right of manhood to be free,— 
What nobler signs could make thy grave 
A sacred shrine to Liberty! 


On thy dead brow we place the crown, 
For words made living by thy breath, 
For fearless thought, for high renown 
Of conquest from the jaws of death; 
For this is Fame! But to thy bier 
Come gifts, all other gifts above,— ; 
The Freedman’s prayer, the poor man’s tear, 
A Nation’s stricken cry of — ! 
* This was read at the M . 
ton, Apri! 18, 1884, by Miss Balle Bates, Beton 
— of the late Charlotte Cushman, to whom in personal appearance she 
& marked resemblance; she has also somewhat of the dramatic force 
her famous relative, which, as she is still in girlhood 


and fire of 
velop Into talent. 


| 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Be a man first, then a school-master; be a man 
before a schoolmaster.—Larkin Dunton. 

— Success doesn’t “happen.” It is organized, pre- 
empted, captured by “consecrated RE 
Francis E. Willard. 


— There is no political alchemy by which you can 
get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.— Herbert 
Spencer, in Pop. Science Monthly. 

— To educate a youth so that he shall have a strong 
moral character, do not isolate him, but teach him to 


zus come out unscathed from temptation.— V. T. Harris. 


— Training to read or speak must begin with the 
voice. With the voice trained to do, the eye may be 


trained to see, and the heart to feel. FV. C. Robertson, 
Boston. 


— Try to measure the child’s power to support the 
strain of forced attention. Begin the discipline of life 
by inuring gradually to uninviting, to repugant and 
severe occupation; but see also that you have at com- 
eave the alternative of relaxation with enjoyment. — 

ain. 


— Methods are but arteries, through which the life- 
giving blood may flow,—indispensable, it is true, but 
only aids at best. Training for the profession is a 
necessity, but fitness is a prerequisite — Nat. Normal 
Educator. 

— Five minutes in the open air, devoted to vigorous 
exercises, is worth more to the children than five times 
as many minutes of languid relaxation spent in the 
(too often) impure air of the school-room.—Supt. H. NM. 
Mertz, Steubenville, Ohio. 

— To teach successfully we must study every pupil, 
first as human, then as belonging to a group, and as an 
individual. Types of character, therefore, are an impor- 
tant study for those engaged in the work of education. 
This work cannot be scientifically pursued otherwise, — 
Academy. 

Human Narure.—The truth is that every boy be- 
gins in a state very near to savagery. In his tenth or 
twelfth year he is in that stage of civilization to which 
the adult Saxon had advanced fifteen hundred years ago. 
He admires most of all brute strength and deeds of 
physical prowess. His nearest approach ordinarily to a 
legitimate ambition is to be a soldier, and to wade knee- 
deep in the gore of the enemies of his country.— 
N. O. Picayune. 

CRHARAOTER BUILD Nd is the work of the schools. 
All the geography, arithmetic, history, and whatever 
studies may enter into our curriculum, are only means 
to this end, are only tools in our hand, by which the 
training of the mind is to be carried on. Hence it 
is that mere technical arts, as sewing and cooking, have 
no rightful place in our schools. It is a mistaken idea 
of the province of a school which would introduce them 


there, and this is said with no disrespect to the arts of 
sewing and cooking.—Anna C. Brackett. 


Tue ScarzdoAT.— A correspondent writes to The 
Advertiser condeming the school-system because it exer- 
cises so little supervision over children out of school 
hours. The Boston schools have enough shortcomings 
and faults to answer for, but it surely is not fair to hold 
them responsible for everything. It is not just, for in- 
stance, to blame the school system for the weather or 
the decline in stocks ; and no more is it reasonable to 


expect the school board to take the place of parents f 


toward the pupils of the public schools. If the faults of 
the session are remedied; that is about as much as can 
be hoped for in a human and imperfect world. — Boston 
Courier. 

Ax ExdTisAMAxN's “Impressions.”—Very much of 
the teaching which I heard was, in a sense, too good. 
Everything was made so plain and so easy that there 
was no hard work left to the scholars. This seemed to 
me to be one of the weak points in the American 
educational methods; and on two or three occasions, 
when I had the opportunity of examining a class in a 
high school or a normal school, I thought I recognized 
its evil effects. When the class was tested by questions 
that traveled a very little way beyond the limits of the 


text-book which they were studying, or the lecture to 
which they had listened, there was far less readiness 


and intellectual self-reliance than there ought to have 
been. If the teachers did not teach quite so well, the 
results would, I believe, be better. Dr. Dale. 


CHARACTER THE EnpD.— What the schools need is 
not more arithmetic and grammar, but more of heart 
culture,—of wsthetie and moral training; less cram- 
ming and driving for per cents, more moral instructions. 
The world needs good men, as well as good accountants 
and grammarians, and there is to-day less lack of inteli- 
gence than of public virtue and private fair-dealings, 
less lack of knowledge than of an inclination toward a 
a noble life,—a life of justice, kindness, and mercy. In 
forming noble and upright character, more, in my opin- 
ion, depends upon the influence of neatness and beauty 
of execution of all work done by pupils on slate or pa- 
per; upon school-rooms tastefully decorated with por- 
traits of the good and the great, and other good pictures ; 
upon grand and ennobling thoughts from literature, 


correctly taught; upon well selected songs; upon birth- 
day and other celebrations; “ 2 * than 
upon all the arithmetic, grammar, and geography taught 
in the schools. Supt. Peaslee, Cincinnati. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
BUSINESS LIFE.* 


BY EUSTACE O. FITZ, 
President of the Boston Board of Trade. 


In its broadest sense business includes every occupa- 
tion or employment pursued for livelihood or gain, 
whether agricultural, mechanical, commercial, or pro- 
fessional. For the purposes of this discussion I shall 
consider the word business only in its limited sense, as 
having application to such callings as are directly related 
to commerce and trade, including banking, insurance, 
transportation, and the like. 

By the last census of Massachusetts it appeared that 
the entire population at that time (1875) numbered 
1,651,912, of which 636,874 constituted the actual de- 
pendent class, 1,787 were retired persons, and 1,013,251 
had occupations of some sort. Of these 1,000,000 and 
more workers, 23,403 were engaged in what is called 
professional life, either as teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, surgeons, authors and literary persons, 
artists, musicians and teachers of music, actors and 
showmen, or scientific persons; while 104,935 were 
engaged in trade and transportation, banking, in- 
surance, etc. These figures, if increased by one-fourth, 
would probably indicate, pretty nearly, the facts as they 
exist at the present time. By this showing there would 
be found to-day in this State 131,169 persons in busi- 
ness life, and 29,254 in professional life. 

Business, therefore, has a right to claim special con- 
sideration of the high school on account of its impor- 
tance as expressed by the numbers of those engaged 
in it. Another claim may be founded on the dignity 
of the calling, or its relative rank among the various 
occupations of men, based upon the qualities of mind it 
equires and the service it renders to mankind. 

Among some professional men there is an idea that 
the business man requires comparatively little brain; 
that business goes itself. As William Hazlitt puts it, 
Business men are mere machines, They are put in a 
go-cart, yoked to fortune’s wheel; all they have to do is 
to let things take their course. Keep what you have, 
take all you can get, seize every opportunity for pro- 
moting your own interest, and you will become a first 
class merchant.” 

One cannot help wondering what company this essay- 
ist had been keeping, or what had become of his powers 


* Read at the Annual M of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Classical and High Teachers, Boston, on Fri- 
day, April 11. 
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of observation. To be sure, he was born a century ago, 
but did he not know that Tyre, Athens, Corinth, Car- 
thage, Alexandria, Venice and Genoa, Amsterdam and 
London, those great and thriving cities, owed their pros- 
perity largely to the genius and enterprise of com- 
mercial men ? 

In these days of steam and electricity, when inter- 
State and international traffic have taken on such huge 
proportions, when many single business enterprises 
require tens of millions of capital and the highest order 
of administrative ability, it needs no argument to prove 
that in business the best intellects may find ample scope 
for their powers. 

The laws which govern mercantile operations are as 
fixed as those which govern in other departments of 
human affairs. They must be diligently sought, pa- 
tiently studied, and implicitly obeyed. The merchant 
is called upon daily to consider questions which require 
sound judgment, clear perception, and the keenest pene- 
tration. These questions are often of very great mo- 
ment, involving not only the interests of the individual, 
but those of communities as well. To decide them prop- 
erly, calls for intellectual power not inferior to that 
required in the school room or at the bar or in the 
pulpit. In the management of a great business the 
weighing of evidence, the balancing of probabilities, the 
application of laws and principles are as much the daily 
custom as in a court room. 

As to the importance of the mercantile class to the 


community, it may be said that the merchant is indis- 


pensable. In the nature of things, the producer and the 
consumer cannot always come together. They find it 
profitable and convenient to employ the middleman. 
With his capital the trader relieves the farmer and man- 
ufacturer of their products. He ransacks the world for 
a market and a customer, and as he goes calls in the 
services of the broker, the insurance company, the 
banker, and the various lines of transportation. He 
exchanges the commodities of one part of the world for 
another, bringing all nations into relationship, thus 
enabling all to live better and at less cost. 


Commerce carries civilization and enlarges the domain 
of literature, science, and religion. Wherever the trader 
goes, he is soon followed by the schoolmaster, the clergy- 
man, the doctor, and the lawyer. You cannot do with- 
out the merchant. Considering, then, the number of our 
youth who engage in, the intellectual requirements for, 
and the importance to mankind of, trade and commerce, 
what is the true mission of the high school to the com- 
mercial class? Can the high school do anything to 
change the figures which are constantly paraded before 
us in the newspapers, of which the following is a speci- 
men, taken from a recent issue: 

It is enough to cause a decided creeping of the flesh 
to contemplate how small a percentage of business men 
succeed. It is ascertained by statistics kept during 
periods of twenty to forty years, that of every 100 per- 
sons in business in Cincinnati, 90 die poor; of every 100 
persons in business in Boston, 95 die poor; of every 100 
— in business in New York, 98 die poor; of every 

00 persons in business in Philadelphia, 99 die poor. 
The causes assigned for failures are: Fifty per cent. fail 
from living beyond their means; 20 per cent. fail from 
outside speculation; 10 per cent. fail from trading 
beyond their capital; 10 per cent. fail from neglect in 
book-keeping and too much crediting; 5 per cent. fail 
from natural shrinkage in values.” 

How much truth there is in this statement it would 
be difficult to determine. Over against it should be 
placed the more reliable statement that, of all the per- 
sons engaged in business in the United States in the 
year 1883, one in every 94 failed, and the rest paid their 
debts. It should also be remembered that, notwith- 
standing the many disasters, the wealth of the world is 
accumulated by business men; that they and their cap- 
ital open up the great highways of travel and traffic, 
build our cities and contribute largely to the support of 
educational and charitable institutions. N evertheless, 
it still remains that a great proportion of men in busi- 
ness do fail at some time or other, and the fact may 
well engage the attention of the wise and thoughtful. 
Not all the causes of failure are mentioned in the list 
given. The writer names extravagance, speculation, 
over trading, over-crediting, and shrinkage. He might 
with truth have added intemperance, laziness, want of 

talent or training, and also the unavoidable 


causes, such as sickness, fires, floods, tornadoes, dis- 
honesty or failure of others, etc. 

But one of the chief causes of failure is undoubtedly 
to be found in ignorance,—ignorance of the laws and 
principles on which successful business must be con- 
ducted, ignorance of book-keeping, of merchandise, of 
markets, of finance, of human nature; ignorance of the 
rocks and shoals and currents which endanger a bus- 
iness craft and hinder or prevent a prosperous voyage. 
Ignorance, too, of the danger-signals and buoys which 
mark these perilous places where thousands have already 
come to grief, whose fate should serve as a lesson and 
a warning. 

You put a man into the pulpit or at the bar or in the 
school-room without any training, and let him undertake 
to preach or practice or teach, and he will prove a mis- 
erable failure. But under the present system these 
places are open to those only whose abilities are duly 
certified to. Into business life, however, men rush with 
no certificate and nothing in the way of qualification 
for the calling on which a certificate could be based. 
Without business talent or training or foresight they 
buy and sell, but get no gain. Only failure can be 
looked for in such cases. If, then, ignorance is one of 
the prime causes of mercantile failure, the remedy is to 
enlighten and instruct those who propose to devote 
themselves to this calling, as far as possible, in all 
matters thereto pertaining. It may be said that the 
store or counting room is the proper place to acquire a 
business education. True, but there is no disadvantage 
in beginning with a mind already disciplined and culti- 
vated by such training as our public schools afford. 
On the contrary, there is a decided advantage. I should 
much prefer as a clerk a young man at 18 or 19 who 
had taken a high school course, to the same individual 
at 14 or 15 on his graduation from the grammar school. 
Lam sure he would have more mental grasp, and learn 
with greater facility. And this preference is based upon 
actual experience and close observation, extended over a 
long term of years. The structure of a mercantile life 
will stand better on a broad base than on a narrow one. 

Education is defined as “that series of instruction 
and discipline which is intended to enlighten the under- 
standing, correct the temper, and form the manners and 
habits of youth.” Its object is to fit for usefulness. A 
business man should have his faculties developed and 
his mind informed. His ambition should be to carry 
on business with success and secure the most useful 
position possible in society. You have done a great 
service to a youth, even if you only teach him to earn 
his own living. The ability to be self-supporting re- 
moves him from the ranks of beggars and paupers. It 
engenders self-respect, and entitles him to the respect 
of his neighbors. But you have done him a far nobler 
service when, in addition to this, you inspire him with 
an ambition to possess not only wealth but general in- 
formation and culture, with a high purpose to serve his 
day and generation and make the most of his powers 
and opportunities. 

It is claimed by some that book-learning, as it is 
called, does little to fit one for the actual conflicts of 
life. This is a mistaken notion, certainly so far as it 
has reference to a business life. In teaching math- 
ematics you are meeting one of the prime requisites of 
a commercial calling. Every merchant should so com- 
prehend figures and book-keeping as to be able to decide 
for himself whether his accounts are correctly kept or 
not. The want of this knowledge has brought many to 
ruin. To comprehend thoroughly the science of num- 
bers is an invaluable acquisition, in addition to the 
mental discipline which accompanies it. 


In tedehing languages and polite literature you are 
qualifying the pupil to express himself in concise, vig- 
orous, and courteous terms, which is very desirable in 
conducting the correspondence and the verbal com- 
munications of a business house. In giving instruction 
in history and biography you are calling attention to 
the lessons of past experience, a kind of teaching which 
makes a powerful impression on many minds. Examples 
and illustrations will do more for some pupils than all 
the abstract teaching you can bring to bear. Philos- 
ophy has its appropriate place, and is useful in leading 
the mind to search for and understand underlying prin- 


ciples and the reasons of things. The knowledge of 


business-laws and the relations of cause and effect are 
essential in guiding the merchant to correct conclusions 
and in enabling him to form wise combinations. The 
study of the natural sciences, of chemistry, geology, 
botany, physiology, etc., is most useful in developing 
the analytical powers, and in cultivating the observing 
faculties. In fact I see nothing in the usual high school 
curriculum, unless it be Greek and Geometry, which can 
wisely be dispensed with, if you seek to develop well 
the business side of a pupil; but when you aim to de- 
velop harmoniously the whole intellectual powers of 
the student, as you ought always, each study is at once 
seen to be an essential part of the system. Even though 
the time given to either of the branches is necessarily 
too limited to gain more than an imperfect understand- 
ing of them, yet these glimpses through the gateways 
and into the avenues of learning will stimulate the bus- 
iness man to pursue the treasures of knowledge in later 
years greatly to the enriching of his mind and to his 
relief from the tedium of absorbing cares. If ‘ knowl- 
edge is power” to any, it most assuredly is to him who 
deals largely with men and things. 

The secrets of a successful business career are to be 
found in the individual, and not in the business, Noth- 
ing is more common than to bear an anxious parent de- 
clare that he wants his son to go into a certain business 
because it is a good one. Some kinds of business are 
perhaps better than others, but a good man in a poor 
business will succeed far better than a poor one in the 
best. If you dissect a first-class merchant you will find 
integrity, sagacity, foresight, and industry as the chief 
characteristics. Take one of New York’s eminent men, 
for example. His business motto, engraven on his 
finger-ring, was, “ Keep busy and mind your chances.” 
In that you find industry, foresight (on the watch for 
opportunities to make money or to guard against loss), 
and sagacity or sound judgment by which to recognize 
a chance when it came in sight, and make the most of it. 
„He built up a great business, with connections in all 
parts of the world, and was an autocrat in the dry goods 
trade, but when he died his business crumbled,” show- 
ing what the man was to the business. 

Amos Lawrence possessed the same qualities. He 
guarded against avarice by great benefactions, and by 
daily reference to his motto, which, written on his 
pocket-book, was, “Character before wealth,” and his 
life affords an example of the highest type of merchants. 
In educating for a business life, the aim should be to 
produce the very best specimens of the class, high- 
minded, sagacious, and prudent men, whose names shall 
stand as synonyms of integrity and enterprise, and 
whose influence upon society shall be always elevating. 


The questions given me for discussion to-day were 
these: What are the demands of business upon high 
schools? Are the demands fairly met? To the first 
question I answer that a graduate of a high school who 
proposes to adopt this calling should know how to read, 
spell, write, and cipher well; something of history, 
geography, algebra, grammar, literature, and the sci- 
ences; and if he has some knowledge of Latin, all the 
better. Specially he should have a fair understanding 
of book-keeping, exchange, banking, and such knowl- 
edge of other business matters as can be given him by 
abstract teaching. He should understand how to use 
his intellectual powers in the application of the knowl- 
edge he has acquired, He should possess sounder judg- 
ment, clearer perception, keener penetration and in- 
sight, more originality and self-reliance, with a higher 
idea of human life, and its duties and possibilities, as 
the result of a high school course of study and discipline. 


All these things are desirable as a preparation for a 
business life, and they are essential for producing the 
highest grade of business men. We may admit that 
there are some whose rare genius for trading enables 
them to get on with little school training and in the 
absence of some qualities which appear essential. These 
will be found, however, to possess extraordinary natu- 
ral gifts of shrewdness and boldness, allied to energy 
and industry. Others owe their success to adventitious 
circumstances, over which they exercise no control, and 
they rise with the tide or are wafted by favoring gales. 

Many acquire by actual experience in the commercial 
world the qualifications which enable them to pursue 


their calling with more or less success, and some blun · 
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der into fortunes apparently in spite of everything. 
But the highest examples of the merchant citizen are 
those who have studied, either at school or elsewhere, 
something besides the laws of commerce and finance, 
and who therefore possess breadth and culture above 
the average. In my judgment, no young person who 
contemplates a business life can afford to dispense 
with a high school course, provided it is within his 
reach. You hear business men on every hand regret- 
ting that their early opportunities for education were so 
limited. This is because they recognize how much 
more enjoyable are wealth and position when accom- 
panied by a fair degree of mental culture. 

I am glad to believe that our modern high schools 
are rendering great service in removing the occasion 
for this future regret on the part of the rising genera- 
tion. And so I hesitate not to say, that I think the 
demands of business on these schools are met fairly 
well. 

As to whether it is possible to provide special teach- 
ing in this direction, I am sure you are competent 
judges. It may not be practicable to have a course of 
mercantile science, under a special instructor, but doubt- 
less it would be possible to give more attention to this 
subject than is given at present. Two hours each week 
might be devoted to its consideration, during which the 
teacher could emphasize the requirements for a business 
life, reinforcing his instructions by illustrations from 
the lives of noted business men, and from examples of 
success or failure which every large community affords. 


The columns of our daily newspapers furnish ample 
opportunity for the study of cause and effect. The 
death of a noted merchant elicits statements as to the 
secret of his progress. The failure of a great commer- 
cial house suggests warning and reproof, especially when 
traceable, as is often the case, to conspicuous folly or 
neglect. These might be seized upon by the instructor 
to point his lessons, and they would be of incalculable 
benefit to pupils, irrespective of their intended profes- 
sions. The clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, the 
teacher, all need these practical suggestions. Occasion- 
ally the overtasked teacher might call in the aid of 
some competent business man who could give an hour 
to this profitable service, drawing largely from his own 
experience. 

A study might be made of the principal agricultural 
products, and the principal localities of production, also 
of the great manufacturing enterprises of the world; 
the fisheries, the fur-trade, and more especially the 
great staples of all Jands, with the effect of full or short 
crops on trade and finance. The carrying trade by 
land and sea, the application of the telegraph and tele- 
phone to commercial utes, in fact, every branch of en- 
terprise or industry would afford matter for investi- 
gation. 

The learner should be encouraged to take notes, to 
ask questions, and particularly to inquire of his busi- 
ness friends concerning these interesting subjects; also 
to visit factories, warehouses, vessels unloading or tak- 
ing in freight, and railroad stations. Such contact with 
business and business men would stimulate the imagi- 
nation and give breadth of view, especially if the pupils 
were required to report occasionally on what they had 
seen, 

Again, why not call the attention of the student to 
the importance of studying human nature? There are 
many business-men who fail for want of ability to read 
character well. The world is bountifully supplied with 
thieves and bummers who get their living by preying 
upon the upright. Baron Rothschild remarked, that 
“it takes great boldness and caution to accumulate a 
fortune, and ten times as much wit and wisdom to keep 
it.“ As soon as a man gets a dollar, at least three men 
try to get it away from him. Not always, indeed, but 
usually, these pests of society can be detected when 
once their characteristics are learned. Teach the pupil, 
then, to be on the watch for the signs of good and bad 
character, and teach him what those signs are. You 
may thus, perhaps, prevent him from waking some 
morning to find himself a beggar through fraud or over- 
confidence in human nature. 

In some way or other pupils ought to be taught the 
ten commandments of business, of which the following 


may serve as a specimen ; 


1, Thou shalt have no other occupation before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thyself laws, for the 
laws are written and unchangeable; but thou shalt 
give diligent heed to my laws, and keep and obey them. 

3. Remember thy promises, and keep them punc- 
tually. 

4. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work. 

5. Thou shalt not speculate. 

6. Thou shalt not lie nor steal. > 

7. Thou shalt not be extravagant. 

8. Thou shalt not be avaricious, 

9. Thou shalt not put rum into thy mouth to steal 
away thy brains. 

10. Thou shalt covet. Thou shalt “ covet earnestly 
the best gifts,” sagacity, prudence, foresight, persever- 
ance, alertness, order, accuracy, thoroughness, and what- 
ever is honorable and above reproach. 


These commandments might be enforced in detail. 
The first would teach the learner that he must stick to 
his business, keep to the road, and not be diverted by 
side issues. The second would call his attention to in- 
exorable laws which cannot be defied with impunity. 
The law of demand and supply, for example, he would 
discover, is, in the long run, more than a match for un- 
fair combination or monopoly,—and so on. The third 
would impress the important lesson of punctuality. 
The fourth teaches the gospel of hard work, that “the 
world belongs to the energetic,” and that no idler may 
expect to reach the business man’s kingdom of heaven. 
The fifth would notify him beforehand of the pitfalls 
and quagmires that lure the unwary to destruction ; of 
the many tempting schemes for speculation that look, 
as the mule did to the boy, se very gentle in front, but 
which turn out so awfully wild behind. 

The sixth inculcates the prime lesson of all, namely, 
integrity. That “Honesty is the best policy,” apart 
from any moral obligation, has long since been proved 
to be true. The man who can be relied upon is worth 
his weight in gold, in any community. The seventh 
commandment, “Thou shalt not be extravagant,” lays 
the axe at the root of the tree; for did not our statis- 
tics say that one-half of all the failures result from liv- 
ing beyond our means? Eighth; “Thou shalt not be 
avaricious”; obedience to this guards against over-trad- 
ing, over-crediting, excessive borrowing, anxiety to be 
rich, overwork,—with all their terrible consequences, 

Ninth, “ Thou shalt not put rum into thy mouth to 
steal away thy brains.“ No eloquence of statement is 
adequate to the description of the havoc yearly created 
in the ranks of business men by this destroyer, and 
there ought to be no failure in pressing this point 
upon the attention of the young. 

Tenth, “ Thou shalt covet every business virtue, and 
shun every vice. 

By precept and illustration all these, and many more 
considerations should be frequently presented to the 
pupil with their direct bearing upon a business life. 

Two hours per week would undoubtedly suffice to im- 
press these lessons, and might save many from the bit- 
terness of acquiring such knowledge in the school of 
commercial disaster. 

Such a system would tend to disprove the charge 
that academic education is too theoretical to be of much 
use in the practical affairs of life. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that our high schools 
are doing excellent work; that they have a grand mis- 
sion before them; and that the day will never come in 
this Commonwealth when the people will be willing to 
lower the standard of instruction, or will fail to recog- 
nize the merit of the teachers. 


NOT FACTS, BUT THINKING. 


Those who object to a larger use of physical science 
in education, urge that the proper business of the schools 
is to discipline and not to inform; that learning the 
“arid details of science can exercise only the faculty 
of memory at best, and this generally in an unintelli- 
gent manner. But they are thinking of science taught 
as it was probably taught to them, and as perhaps they 
have taught it themselves, by. what might be called the 
spelling-boc * method, in which the teacher gives out a 
lesson in chemistry, say, with the words, “ Be able to 


recite the next three pages next time,” In the April 
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Popular Science Monthly the proper teaching of science, 
which has always been a prominent topic in that mag - 
azine, is discussed by Dr. M. E. Wadsworth in an article 
entitled, Methods of Instruction in Mineralogy.” He 
relates in this article his experience in conducting the 
elementary course in mineralogy at Harvard University, 
with the view of showing how instruction in this sub- 
ject “can be, and has been, given in such a way as to 
cultivate and develop faculties of the greatest value and 
use to any man, whatever may be his walk in life.” In 
Dr. Wadsworth’s conduct of the course, “every effort 
was made to render the student an independent thinker, 
to cultivate in him accuracy and quickness of observa- 
tion and readiness of perception; to lead him to rely 
upon himself, to weigh evidence, to reason closely, to 
form au opinion and give his reasons therefor; to see, 
to be accurate, to reason, to judge, to decide.” One 
part of his experience justifies the intimation above that 
the most valuable subject is next to worthless if poorly 
taught. He found freshmen and sophomores more 
tractable than juniors and seniors, for “the previous 
training of the upper-class men had usually been such 
as to cramp and weaken whatever faculties in these 
directions they might have originally possessed, and 
hence it was exceedingly difficult to stimulate them to 
right methods of work and thought;” this, whether 
the subjects of the previous training had been solely 
language and mathematics, or had included physical 
science, “In giving advanced instruction,” he contin- 
ues, “the great aim should be to render the student in- 
dependent in his thought and work, to free him from a 
slavish following after mere weight of authority, and to 
beget in him a desire to seek truth for its own sake, 
He should be so trained and strengthened that, when 
away from the instructor’s aid, he can walk in the un- 
tried grounds with a firm and steady step.” 0 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. [CLASS J.] 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


MARCH, 

Seeds.— In autumn collect the seeds named below, for study 
during March, put in paper-boxes, and label properly: Beans, 
peas, corn, wheat, oats, rice, aster, thistle, milkweed, cotton, 
shepherd’s purse, dandelion, horse-chestnut, chestnut, acorn, 
filbert, hazel-nut, walnut, hickory-nut. Plant beans, peas, 
corn, wheat, acorns, and chestnuts, and observe their growth, 
those with one seed-leaf, and those with two. Observe that 
seeds contain the germs of future plants; that as they germi- 
nate, one part seeks the light and the other part avoids it; that 
they are distributed in various ways, and their structure aids 
in their distribution. Refer again to the structure of seeds in 
autumn when they abound. 

APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 


Wrappings and unfoldings of buds observed and compared; 
hérse-chestnuts, hickory, lilac, balm of Gilead, balsam poplar, 
unfolded in water; baleamic coating, woolly lining, protecting 
scales, noted and explained. 

Growth from bulbs, as tiger - Illy, onion; bublets arise in axils 
of leaves, fall to the ground, take root and grow. 

Slips: Geranium, grape-vine, currant-bush, willow, broken 
off, stuck into ground, take root and grow, 

Grafts: Apple or pear-tree branches sawed off; scions or twigs 
from a different kind of apple or pear-tree stuck into stumps of 
the former near the bark, and waxed in, grow and produce a dif- 
ferent variety of fruit; as russets on greening trees, pears on 
quince stock, baldwins on wild-apple trees. 

Buds: Buds of cherry or peach-tree cut off, and inserted 
ander the bark of other cherry or peach-trees, will grow and 
produce a different variety of fruit from that of the tree in 
which the buds are inserted. Buds (eyes) of potatoes cut out 
and planted will grow and produce the same kind of potato, 
Grafts and buds preserve the peculiar properties of the fruit, 
but seeds produce plants whose fruits vary widely in charac- 
ter. Potatoes from seed vary radically from the kind cul- 
livated. The operation of budding and grafting can be shown 
withont difficulty. 

Catkins : Willow, alder, birch, hazel, poplar, developed in 
jar of water; male catkins lung, with great amount of pollen 
or yellow dust; female catkins short, as a rule; some, or all, 
developed in a jar of water. 

Apple, pear, cherry, and peach-tree blossoms : All little roses, 
with five petals, five sepals, numerous stamens, and 4 rose-hip 
(a pear-shaped body); hawthorn, quince, wild-rose, cinquefoil, 
strawberry, raspberry, and blackberry, have same kind of 
flowers; note the same plan in the different blossoms; our best 
fruits from the rose family. 

Common flowers: Violet, lilac, buttercup, dandelion,—a very 
simple study; calyx and corolla noted; the unequal petals, 
spar, and variously-shaped leaves of the violet; the four-cleft 
calyx and coralla, and opposite, simple leaves of the lilac; the 


five sepals, five yellow petals, numerous stamens, achenla 
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(seeds) in a head, acrid juice, and variously eleft- leaves of the 
buttercup; the many flowered-head, double involucre, naked, 
hollow scope, and globular head of achenia with soft, white 
pappus to waft away the achenia, as in a balloon, in the case 
of the dandelion. Develop flowers from buds in a pitcher of 
water. Get pupils to bring specimens, and study each when 
it is most available. As far as possible get pupils to observe, 
and make the suggestions made above; tell only what they 
cannot find out, and not much of that. 


DRIFT. 


— The Louisville Courier Journal seems to regard Dr. Mayo 
as aman who “most illogically favors Federal aid to educa- 
tion,” because, he writes, ‘‘no people can be educated perma- 
nently by another people. Mr. Mayo does not favor perma- 
nent Federal aid, and believes the Massachusetts system of 
supporting common schools, —in which all but $150,000 of the 
$5,000,000 yearly appropriated for its public education is raised, 
expended, and supervised by local communities,—on the whole, 
the best. But neither Mr. Mayo nor this Journal has ever 
held that the temporary aid of local communities by the State 
or the Nation, with a view to developing a healthy and active 
educational spirit, is either impolitic or dangerous, and it is 
certainly not “illogical” in the light of the proposition quoted. 
At present, the State of Kentucky distributes less than $2 00 
per capita to her children of school-age, and, if she accepts the 
new distribution of national aid, as she has cheerfully ac- 
cepted all former donations, she will still have the meager pit- 
tance of from $3.00 to $4.00 per capita for the mighty work of 
educational advancement, in which her noblest citizens are 
now so deeply interested. We would, therefore, suggest that 
since another $200 per capita additional to the Nation’s 
bounty is absolutely necessary to any effective system of public 
schools in Kentucky, the Courier-Journal and Senator Beck 


would better serve their State by stumping the Commonwealth 
in behalf of local taxation to that amount, than in trotting out 
the dim ghost of ultra State-rights from its graveyard, and 
whooping up a popular boom against temporary Federal 
aid to encourage the people of the South in their heroic at- 
tempt to extirpate illiteracy. 


— The Board of Education of the State of Connecticut re- 
fused to send a representative to the Louisville Convention of 
last September, and put on record their deliberate opinion that 
all distributions of national money for education are waste- 
Sul,” give opportunities for jobbery and corruption,” * kill 
the very interests which they are planned to promote, and 
end in debauching the people with their own money. This 
assertion is coupled with the statement that Connecticut, in 
educational, as in all other affairs, can take care of herself; 
and Senator Hawley thus represents the Board of Education 
in the Senate. All honor to brave old Connecticut for her 
success in educating her own children, and flooding the land 
with schoolmasters, schoolma’ams, and college presidents. But 
here is Mississippi, a State of marvelous resources, but just 
now so overwhelmed by the wreck of her one industry and her 
system of labor that, after twenty years of effort, Senator 
George says her lands will not sell under the hammer for their 
valuation. Theres probably not a man in the State worth a 
million dollars in available property. Yet three-fourths of the 
counties in Mississippi impose a school-taz of three mills on the 
dollar, besides a personal poll-taz, for common schools, for the 
benefit of white, negro, and even Indian children. Notwith- 
standing this, in addition to the appropriations by the State 
fund, the Mississippi boy and girl gets less than two dollars 
year for schooling, and an unsatisfactory attempt to support a 
cheap school with poor school-houses four months in the year 
in the country is the best that can be done. The city of Bos- 
ton, with a tax of two and one-half mills, and New England 
generally, by an effort which does not compare with that of 
Mississippi, is able of its abundance to do the magnificent 
things proclaimed by the Connecticut Board of Education and 
Senator Hawley to thecontrary. Perhapsif a few of the wide- 
awake, younger public school-men of Connecticut had been 
sent to Louisville, they might have learned this fact, and pos- 
sibly convinced the Board of Education and the social doctrin- 
aires of the State that a little help from the American people 
for eight years, just at this point, might not produce those 
melancholy results announced with all the solemnity of an 
old-time expulsion from the Puritan Church. We suspect that 
Senator Platt had the honor of speaking for New Connecticut 
in the Senate, and that the Connecticut of the future 


will not be satisfied with toasting its feet at its own 
comfortable fire-place, and retailing —— advice to a 
dozen American Commonwealths to very cautious lest de- 
struction may foilow the administration the pittance the 
American people throws in for the encouragement of the good 
work in educating the citizen who will vote on tariff, and a 
good many other things that lie near the heart and the purse 
of every Northern manufacturing State. 


— According to Mr. Mundella, the English Minister of Ed- 
ucation, the clergy of London have raised their fees in order 
to grade their schools, “ because,” as he says, “there are 
grades in the working-class as in other classes. It would ap- 
pear that the clergy,—who, of course, have control of the vol- 
untary, or church schools,—are trying to raise their fees, to 
force the poorest children into the Board schools, and make 
their own thereby more select and attractive. At the same 


time they have been asking the Minister of Education to force 
children into their schools in those localities where the Board 
schools are full. The fact is, the Church schools cannot com- 
pete with the Board schools, and one by one, to the dismay of 
the clericals, these schools ere ficding their occupation gone, 


TASSELS. 


Very many of our forest-trees blossom in catkins, or aments; 
and this kind of inflorescence is especially common in spring. 
Then we have, first of all, the alders, the long, staminate cat- 
kins of which hang gracefully over the banks of streams, ap- 
pearing in March or April, according to the season. At the 
same time many of the willows protrade their silky aments, 
which are popularly known as “pussies.” It is no one par- 
ticular willow that deserves this pretty diminutive, though 
some are more silky than others. The willows are always a 
difficult study. The flowers precede the leaves, which must be 
collected later. One must also have the fruit, and as the plants 
have two kinds of flowers, separated on different trees (the dio 
cious arrangement), it may be a long distance apart, the cor- 
relative sorts must be gathered and identified. Then when 
the leaves are obtained, it must be known for certain that they 
belong to the flowering specimens before collected. The wil- 
lows and alders are the true harbingers of Spring. 

Later, toward the end of April, the various poplars, or as- 
pens, clothe themselves with a glorious fringe. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than an aspen in full flower. At the end of 
every bough are long drooping clusters of tassels, of the most 
delicate and feathery lightness. Fall of pollen, they dust one 
over ata touch. Nature does not fashion all these tassels of 
the same length. They resemble the pendant fringe of some 
curtain draped for a triumphal occasion. And what more 
worthy entrance could they honor than that of Spring, that 
maiden debutante ? 

The hazels, too, are now in tassel. The staminate aments in 
these are absurdly like worms. If one looks a little closely, 
he will detect on the same shrub the pretty crimson stigmas of 
the female flowers. The hazel is a charming bush at any sea- 
son, and its nut, encased in a sort of frilled envelope, is a 
theme for an artist. 

Sweet-fern! How many memories are recalled by its 
„ woodey odor! Holmes tells us of the effect upon his 
mind of the subtle effiaence of the life-everlasting. Upon us 
the sweet-tern has a similar effect. It starts some chord of 
memory into vibration, and a sweet song of the past stirs in 
the memory like the wild half-notes of an Rolian harp. Who 
can imprison in musical notation this weird symphony? The 
sweet-fern has very pretty little brown tassels, odorous like 
the whole plant, but not so fragrant or so charming as those 
of the related sweet-gale.”’ 

Beyond all praise are the long golden tresses of the edible 
birch. To stand under one of these trees in full flower is to 
receive inspiration. No tree, unless it be the beech, impresses 
one so much with its individuality. One must have known its 
dryad. 

The iron-wood, the horn-beam, the various hickories and 
butternut, all have their tassels. Nature especially delights in 
them. In May she clothes the oaks with the most beautiful 
forms of these, and at the same time their young leaves as- 
sume delicate velvety hues of crimson, yellow, or bronze. But 
perhaps the chef d’auvre of this form of flowering is afforded 
by the edible chestnut, which in mid-summer bursts out into 
a grand fountain of cream-colored blossoms. 

Providence, B. I., 1884. W. Wurman BAILET. 


THE POWER OF THE HUMAN LOOK IN 
EDUCATION. 


[From the Eleass-Lothringische Schulblatt.} 

There is a proverb that ‘‘a man’s look can tame lions and 
tigers,“ and whoever has seen a tamer of wild beasts enter the 
cage of a lion, tiger, or hyena, without any weapon of defence 
but his whip, and force them to yield to his will, will not deny 
the literal truth of this saying. But the power of the human 
look is revealed under many other circumstances. Who does 
not feel the dominating power of the reproachful look which 
the captive Saviour cast upon the apostate Peter? This look 
said a hundred times more than any number of words could 
have said, and Peter went out and wept bitterly.” What a 
world of love and happiness is revealed in the eyes of a mother 
watching her child sleeping in its cradle! Where is the poet 
who is capable of describing this look? We have all experi- 
enced this power in some circumstance of our life. We recall, 
in spite of ourselves, a look which penetrated to the depths of 
our souls, and left ineffaceable traces there, no matter whether 
it was a look of joy or grief. 

Whence comes this power? Theeye is the window of the 
soul, The divine principle which abides in us shines out 
through this window upon the exterior world. The purer the 
soul is, the more it is the image of divinity; the more elevated 
and traly living is its ideal, the more power also does it pos- 
sess in its look. All know and feel this power, wild beasts as 
well as tame animals have an instinct for it, and a conscious- 
ness, 80 to speak. Should not scholars feel it, too? And 
should not the teacher prove that his look is one of the most 
efficacious means of discipline, and one which is always at 
hand? There is no sweeter reward for a studious child than 
to hear his teacher say, That is good, my child; keep on 80.“ 
And the most cruel punishment for a well-disposed child, a 
punishment which is sometimes eaough to discourage him, is 
the annoyed look of a dissatisfied teacher. 

If the teacher’s heart is filled with a real love for his voca- 
tion, if he truly loves children, this love will be revealed in his 
eyes, the scholars will there read a feeling so tender, and at the 


same time so firm, as to be at the same time attracted and 


mastered by a look. This look should penetrate the child’s 
soul like a ray of life, to warm and arouse it. 

How can a teacher whose glance is without decision fix the 
child’s attention? How can a scholar whose eyes wander 
from object to object, like a butterfly, follow a serious explan- 
ation, sometimes difficult to understand and requiring a cer- 
tain concentration of all the intellectual forces ? 

Quiet, order, attention, discipline, and progress in educa- 
tion as well as in instruction, cannot be attained by the teacher 
who ignores the power of the look, or does not know how to 
use this wonderful talisman. Instead of constantly repeating 
a succession of words, like keep qulet, pay attention; 
instead of a series of warnings and even punishments, the 
words “ look at me” are often sufficient. Yes, look at me, so 
that I may fashion you, and hold you, so to speak, in my hand. 
Look at me, so that I can show you how seriously one should 
undertake work. Look at me, so that my understanding shall 
overflow into your heart. Look at me, so that my will shall 
take possession of your will, and give you more energy. Look 
at me, so that all my soul shall pass into yours, and make it 
reasonable and virtuous. 

These words should soon become useless, when the habit is 
formed, which a true educater will always accomplish. 


OUR BOSTON L&TTER. 


Boston, April 14, 1884, 


There is no objection to a stretch of weather if it is not 
too long and comes at the proper time. But to come right in 
vacation, and to make somber the whole of it, is too bad. 
Teachers, as well as children, should have been out-of-doors 
basking in sunlight, but the rain was falling all the week up 
to Saturday, and the sun, — well, he has behaved very much 
like a Turkish maiden for three months past. I am inclined 
to think that it would be better for both pupils and teachers if 
the winter vacation were lengthened a week and the spring one 
given up. We are not sure of pleasant weather at this season 
of the year, and a vacation without sunshine is of very little 
benefit to either. Moreover, a week’s respite gives too short a 
time for travel; another week added, however, would enable 
one, in these days of rapid transit, to spend most of the time 
under sunnier skies and in a more genial elime. The children, 
too, would have an additional week away from hot, stuffy 
school-rooms, gathering an amount of vitality that the winter 
and spring seasons would be unable to exhaust. 

In my letter of last month I alluded incidentally to the fact 
that, at the election of teachers the week before, some of the 
ablest masters in the service came within three and four votes 
of losing their election. Since then, Colonel Sprague, princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High School, has come out in a letter protest- 
ing against such injustice. It is worthy of mention, if for no 
other reason than because it is the first time that a master has 
had the courage and manliness to voice, over his signature, the 
opinions and feelings of the whole teaching corps of the city. 
The fact is, and there is no denying it, the annual elections 
make cowards and politicians. Even the biennial elections of 
the Supervisors have the same effect upon that body. To pro- 
test against hasty and impracticable legislation is dangerous; 
and to seek to change any rules that tell against the well-being 
of the schools would be committing what might be aptly called 
supervisorial suicide. Moreover, the death-blow comes sud- 
denly, without warning. Such a possibility should never have 
an existence in a free State. It is a pretty grave crime,’’ 
says Colonel Sprague, “‘ that is punished by a fine of two or 
three thousand dollars; but here the victim has committed no 
crime, no misdemeanor, no impropriety. The worst criminal 
is entitled to a copy of the indictment, time to prepare his de- 
fence, counsel to aid him, the privilege of meeting his accusers 
face to face, of cross-examining adverse witnesses, of arguing 
his cause before a learned court and an impartial jury of twelve 
honest men. Bat A. B. is only a faithful schoolmaster. ‘He 
must go!' The remedy is easy, we are told. Let teachers 
be elected to serve during efficiency and good behavior.” It 
is a very simple remedy, but where can be found the school 
board who will apply it? “Teachers will get independent,” 
itis said. Independent, indeed! when the school boards even 
then will be able, if a majority so determine, to remove a 
teacher at pleasure. The virtue of the remedy, if there-is any 
virtue in it, will be found in that sense of fair play which is 
pretty prominent in almost every breast when it is called upon 
to vote in open court, and after the evidence, pro and con, is 
all in. As itis, the teacher must do as bidden without criti- 
cizing, and not forget to hold in remembrance, with an ever- 
increasing affection, those who, with unsealed lips, go forward 
with their lives in their hands. 

The annual report of the School Board is out, and from its 
pages we learn that “the net cost to the city for books and 
stationery furnished to pupils averaged about 35 cents for each 
pupil per year during the past three years.“ Also, that the 
children who bought their books of the city saved, in thus pur- 
chasing, from 20 to 25 per cent. It would seem from this that 
the School Board, from its experience, at any rate, was justified 
in opposing the free text-book bill just passed by the Legis- 
lature. I suppose the question for the Legislature to settle 
was, however, whether the measure was a good one for the 
State, as a whole. And that only an experience of half-a-dozen 
years can settle. The report argues for the present organiza- 
tion of the Board, but makes the queer announcement that it is 


yet in its “formative period.” The author struggles a little,— 
totters just a grain, like Christian under hie burden,—when 
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ne explains psychological difficulties. Here is his explanation | 
of “the object-method of teaching, which, by the way, he 
calls anew method: “A mode of impressing the beginner with 
the sense and utility, and a lasting recognition of the written 
word to be learned, and, by this knowledge and its interesting 
associations and influences, giving understanding and ani- 
mation to the faculties of à child in learning spelling and 
language.” 

We are told that harmony, codperation, and mutual good 
understanding now exist between the Board of Supervisors 
and the teachers. From my conversation with prominent 
teachers I am led to the opinion that there is truth in the state- 
ment,—a thing, too, devoutly to be wished,—and if the lines 
between the functions of the different organs which go to make 
up the school-system gould be properly drawn, I think that the 
statement could be said to be absolutely true. The Report is 
praised for its fairness and absence of temper and prejudice. 
The chief criticism that I have heard has been concerning the 
statement made in the report that the suggestions of the 
principals, substantially and in effect,’’ were adopted in the 
revision of the course of study. I am told, however, that the 
opinion of the principals of the schools was never asked. They, 
by request, did answer certain inquiries, and made certain gen- 
eral criticisms concerning the branches of study taught in the 
schools, but they seemingly had very little influence, if any at 
all, in shaping the present course of study. There is an 
apparent unanimity of opinion that too much is required. 
Especially is this true, it is asserted, in the requirements of 
the primary grades. Jadging from the examinations, the 
mathematical work is too difficult. Io the grammar schools, 
the geography absorbs too much attention. Indeed, I am told 
that the evil effects of specialists is very evident in the exer- 


tions teachers make to meet successfully the examinations. It 
certainly must always 
be a danger, this temp- 
tation to overrate the 
relative importance of 
the different studies 
when each is under 
the supervision of a 
particular person. 
How to do away with 
the difficulty is a qaes- 
tion as hard to solve 
as it is important. 
The difficulty might, 
perhaps, flud its solu- 
tion in concentrating 
the executive duties 
of the Board of Super- 
visors. Six to advise 
and one to execute 
would bring about, I 
think, a better codrdi- 
nation of studies and 
forces. I am pleased,— 
and I think, from what 
has come to my ears, 
the teachers are,—to 
see the committee say 
so manly a thing as 
this: Mere criticism 
in supervision, com- 
municated to the 
members of commit- 
tees only, can be of 
no value to the in- 
structor not conscious of fault nor advised of the supervisor’s 
individual standard, which ought, in justice, to be made known 
to the teacher, and which it would seem could be best brought 
about by the concurrent judgments, tact, and codperation of 
the visiting supervisors and the masters, under the authority 


of the supervisors.” If the Board is consistent, it will remand 
that “Black Book” to the shades. I doubt, however, whether 
Pluto would touch it. 

The music-teachers of the city have been summoned before 
the committee, and supervisors, I believe, to explain their 
methods of teaching. It is a strange summons. and many are 
wondering what it means. It would seem to argue that the 
teachers in music,—four in number,—are a second Board of 
Supervisors, their functions somewhat narrow, to be sure, but 
yet a Board. 
= It is said by’some that there is “trouble in the cholr Music 
hath charms to calm the troubled breasts of those who listen, 
but it often raises a tempest im the breasts of those who make 
it. There is a decided tinge of green in the atmosphere. Un- 
like the other teachers, those having charge of the music, 
most of them, probably, earn more outside of their school- 
work than they do in their regular labor,—if school-work can 
be called their “regular labor.“ Mr. Holt is a student of 
methods, and he thus finds himself spoken about frequently. 

e is so unfortunate, too, as to find his name now and then in 
the papers. This fact, I am told, deepens the green somewhat. 
All this, however, may be simply the harmony of discord, or, 
as Pope, has it, harmony not understood 


NOTES. 

Mr. Carey, an enthusiastic and experienced teacher, has been 
nominated by the Music Committee, and awaits an election. 
Then there will be a quintette. 

Was it a sort of lex talionis, the calling of the attention of 
President Eliot by Mr. Smith to the saying that Harvard Col- 
lege ought to abound in learning, for a good deal was carried 


there, and but little brought away ? 
It looks now as if the Jane exhibitions would be cut down 


and children, direction for both teachers 


and chil 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


[X.—MINNETONKA, AND THE PARK REGION, — 
ON TO WINNEPEG. 


Famed indeed ls Mde-a-tonka,” or “ Big Lake” of the 
Indians. Even among the myriad crystal lakes of Minnesota 
it stands unrivaled. Its present name, Minnetonka,—the big 
water,—given it by Governor Alex. Ramsey, seems more ap- 
propriate, as the shore is so broken by bays as to make it more 
like a collection of lakelets than one large lake. Although it 
is but fifteen miles from one extremity to the other, the coast- 
line of this Gem of the Northwest measures 104 miles. 
Whether crossing the lake in one of the elegant side-wheel- 
ers (the largest of them capable of carrying 2,000 persons), 
which await the arrival of each train, or exploring the many 
sheltered nooks in one of the tiny steamers which can be char- 
tered for a small sum, or “paddling your own canoe” in 
search of the rare Victoria regia, which may be found in some 
of the retired bays of the upper lake, there js spread out be- 
fore you an endless succession of charming pictures. Bold 
headlands are succeeded by wooded knolls; stretches of whit- 
est sand form the line between the lake’s blue waves and the 
sombre queen of the “ Big Woods,” a belt of timber reaching 
away to the west, and covering an area of 5,000 square miles. 
Occasionally a tiny stream finds its way to the Big water,“ 
and lofty trees bend caressingly together from opposite sides, 
their boughs so closely entwined as to, seemingly, preclude the 
possibility of a ray of sunlight ever penetrating the thicket. 
Commanding promontories yield their places to the regular 

** mouNDs”’ 


which, at various portions of the shore, speak to us of races 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE, MINNETONKA BEACH. 


long since vanished from the earth. Spirit Island, Points 
Lookout and Wakon, with their Indian legends, bring usa 
step nearer the present, while the villages of tents, the stately 
villas and the palatial hotels, the great canoes with pinions,”’ 
all tell the story of the prosperous and powerful occupant of 
to-day. 

The word last given our class was, Meet at Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Minnetonka Beach!” This delightful place is reached 
via St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, which sweeps 
around the wooded northern shore of the upper lake, and 
crosses a narrow inlet to Crystal Bay. The peninsula between 
Crystal Bay and Holmes’ Bay is the highest point of land 
about the lake, and here the railway company have located 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE. 


This elegant structure was built in 1882. Its original length 
was 700 feet, but so inadequate have the accommodations 
proved to the crowds who visit Minnetonka, that it has been 
already found necessary to add 400 feet to its original length, 
other proportions increased accordingly. Built in the Queen 
Anne style, the exterior broken and adorned by circling orie! 
windows, by broad balconies, as well as gables and other 
adornments, it merits its title, Castle on the Heights,” and 
can boast of all the attractions which modern science or art 
can suggest. With one hotel like this, not to mention the ele- 
gant ‘St. Louis,” serveral at Wayzata and Excelsior (two vil- 
lages on the lower lake), the manifold charme of ‘‘ Minnetonka 
Park Hotel,” Maple Shade,” and cos Hotel Harrow“ on 
Shady Island, the elegant private residences at Spring Park, 
Minnetonka, a few years ago known only to the residents of 
Minnesota, or a few tourists who had dared the Western 
wilds,” has suddenly become the objective point toward which 
the summer‘tide of wealth and fashion turns from all parts of 


“NEWPORT OF THE NORTHWEST.” 


As I recall my first visit, and contrast the then and now,“ 
so marvelous is the transformation that I feel inclined to ro- 
vive my childish faith in the virtue of Aladdin’s lamp. Bat, 
with the rush for which Americans are everywhere famous, 
we are now off for an exploring trip on the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba Railway, which runs west through the 
„Park Region’ of Minnesota, then northward to Her Majes- 
ty’s Dominions, passing through the famous Red River Valley, 
and sending out branch lines to all the points of interest both in 
Minnesota and Dakota. This river, running between Minne- 
sota and Dakota, forms one of the most crooked division lines 
in the world, suggesting, as some one words it, the idea that 
the territory had been roughly torn from the State, and the 
tattered edges left untrimmed.”’ 

Forty-nine miles from St. Paul is Waverly, at which a stop 
is made long enough to give a passing glimpse of the town and 
the two adjacent lakes, Waverly and Little Waverly. (Small 
wonder that in this region the names gave out before the lakes!) 
Nearly a hundred miles farther, Alexandria lies in the very 
heart of the Park Region.“ Lakes Agnes and Winona almost 
encircle the town, and Geneva, Victoria, L'Homme Dieu, and 
Carlos,—connected by inlets,—are only three miles away. At 
Geneva, Hotel Alexandria” looks out upon lawn-like open- 
ings in the forest, affording views of a region soon destined to 
rival many better knowa. At Ashby the railroad runs be- 
tween two lakes, which abound in fish, and where game in 
the forest is so plentifal that an enthusiastic friend writes of 
it, This is the best place of all!“ But to attempt to touch 
at all the charming lakes along our route would exhaust 
descriptive powers, paper, and your time as well, and stil! 
they’d continue to gleam out here and there amidst the forest 
shades; for, verily, their name is legion! The last expression 
suggests one which it 
will not do to omit, 
Winnewaukan, or 


DEVIL'S LAKE, 
This sheet of salt 
water lies about fifty- 
five miles south of 
the International 
boundary lines. It 
is nearly sixty miles 
in length by fifteen 
in width. It is sur- 
rounded by sandy 
beaches, and is ad- 
mirably suited for 
bathing, as a person 
ein wade out a long 
distance without get- 
ting beyond his depth, 
A rapidly - increasing 
town on its northern 
shore bears the name 
of the lake. 

FORT TOTTEN 
occupies a delightful 
location on its south- 
ern shore. A lake- 
shore boulevard is to 
be made three miles 
in length, and an- 
other driveway to the 
Sweet Water lakes, 
six miles away. 
Present indications 
are that the place is to be boomed” for a summer resort. 

TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


on the Ioternational line, has until recently been but little ex- 
plored. The discovery of a good quality of lignite coal has at- 
tracted considerable attention lately. The Turtle Mountain 
[Indians claimed the fertile valley of the Mouse River, which 
finds its outlet in the Assiniboine. Since the Secretary of the 
Interior decided against their claim thera has been a great rush 
of emigrants to it Mouse River runs through a rich timber- 
country, and occasional rapids furnish opportunities for excel- 
lent water-power. 

While we have been discoursing, our train has sped swiftly, 
and we are nearing what afew years ago was the jumplug- 
off place, but which to-day seems ripe for settlement, and a 
door-way through which we may enter a vast and fertile re- 
gion, of which little had been known till the iron-horse 
wrought its changes and 

„With its blazing eye outpeering, 
Laughed at perils in the way.“ 

Of Winnepeg, and all the attractions within reach, another 
lesson will have to teach us. We close this one and retire 
with drooping head, as the ignominious conclusion is forced 
upon us that we've traverse the garden spot of the continent, 
the imperial wheat belt of the globe,” without a single men- 
tion of No. 1, Hard.“ Our only excuse is, that once started 
on that topic we might be forced to go on and on forever.“ 


HORSFORD'“S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. N. 8 Read, Chicago, III., says: I think it is a remedy 
of the highest value in many forms of mental and nervous ex- 
haustion, attended by sick headache, dyspepsia, and dimin- 


the country, and is, truly, the 


ished vitality.” 
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Boston, APRIL 24, 1884. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 


Hon. J. H. CARPENTER, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


Address 


Norg (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 


Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEK. 


Lexington and Concord celebrated the 109th anniversary of 
the first bloodshed for American independence, on Saturday 
last. 

On Monday week, April 14, was the anniversary of the evac- 
uation of Fort Sumter by Major Anderson, and the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Memorial Services of Boston, in honor of Wendell 
Phillips, were held in Tremont Temple on Friday, April 18. 
The oration was by George William Curtis. 

The National House of Representatives on Saturday passed 
the bill for the creation of a Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the 
general scope to be the same as that of Massachusetts, over 
which Colonel Wright so ably presides. 

The Senate has passed the Bankruptcy bill, and thus gives 
fresh reason to commend its superiority to the House in in- 
dustry. An important report has also been made from the 
Committee on the Judiciary in favor of giving the President 
authority to veto particular items in appropriation bills. 

Abroad.—The Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung asserts that England 
fearing that France would interfere in Egypt, is inciting 
China to war with the Frenchin Tonquin. It considers, also, 
that in opposing English pretensions in Egypt, France would 
fall into one of Bismarck’s traps by embittering her sole friend. 

From China come reports of great changes in the council for 
foreign sffairs. Prince Koang, a partisan of Prince Chun, has 
been made president, and several new councilors have been 
appointed. The new members belong tothe anti-foreign party. 
Sach of the provincial viceroys as owed their places to Prince 
Kung have been dismissed, although several of them belonged 
to the anti-foreign party. 

Late Cairo advices bring intelligence of the massacre of 
some 2,000 refugees bythe rebels. General Gordon has mean- 
while informed the, British Government that he will hence- 
forth act on his own judgment and responsibility in conduct 
ing the affairs of his mission in the Soudan. 


Tue Edinburgh University celebrated its three hun- 
dredth anniversary last week. Scotland, England, and 
the world owe very much of the best thought of the 
last three hundred years to this institution, and some of 
the strongest men of the age, have issued from this old 
and honored seat of learning. Walter Scott, Lord 
Jeffrey, and Thomas Carlyle are graduates; and the 
great spirits that have made Scotland famous have 
found strength and inspiration at this favored Univer- 
sity. Mr. Lowell had a worthy part in the celebration, 
and was introduced by Sir Stafford Northcote as “one 
of the greatest literary ornaments” of our own time. 
The old University is as young as ever in the purpose 


which inspires its directors to do the best service for 
mankind, and to advance the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness. 


CLassIcat teachers will be glad to learn that THE 
Journal will introduce a Classical Department to its 
readers next week, and that it will be continued in the 
interest of the teaching of languages in our secondary 
schools, so long as it can be made useful. It will be 
under the charge of Prof. E. T. Tomlinson, professor of 
Languages in Rutger’s College. The aim of the editor 
will be to benefit teachers of the classics in the most 
practical manner, by presenting matter which relates to 
the what and the how of our best schools. He will pre- 
sent the views and methods of our best teachers, outline 
courses of study,give plans for classical work and reviews 
of classical books, answer questions and give lists of books 
that will aid classical teachers. Short selections will be 
introduced for sight-translation, and such other matter 
as, in the progress of the work, seems most useful to the 
teachers of our high and preparatory schools. Prof. 
Tomlinson has excellent qualifications for this depart- 
ment, and we can assure our readers that he will bring 
to them, from week to week, the results of careful and 
enthusiastic scholarship. 


We publish entire in this issue of TRR JouRNAL 
the address of Mr. Fitz, president of the Boston Board 
of Trade, delivered before the High School Association 
last week. As will be seen, Mr. Fitz is a thorough be- 
liever in the high school as an essential factor in the 
business education of our boys and girls. At the same 
time he would eliminate some of the studies now pur- 
sued, and would introduce others, especially such as re- 
late to the political, social, and business side of life. 
In introducing the “bread-and-butter” sciences more 
prominently into our school courses, the question will 
arise as té the wisdom of the omission of those which 
give breadth of mind and strength of character, under 
the name of the liberal studies. The advocates of edu- 
cation for the doing here take issue with those who 
claim that it relates more especially to the being ; while 
the golden mean of the best method lies along the line 
which unites the doing and the being. Mr. Fitz has 
generously opened a wide window, through which we 
can look into the chambers of business life, and the 
view is more cheerful than that usually given to our 
young people, who are so often told that ninety or more of 
every hundred fail in business, Weare glad to have 
the hard and chilling prospect dispelled, and equally 
glad to learn that business is not, as a merchant said to 
us only to-day, a giant speculation. It has its laws, its 
written or unwritten traditions, and its decalogue which 
no man can disregard and lead a successful or an honor- 
able career. Teach such principles to our boys, that no 
man can put off law, human or divine, and we have done 
much to make life a grand success, whether in or out of 
the lines of business. 


Ir was quite fitting that the first living American 
orator (easily the second before Mr. Phillips’ death) 
should be invited to deliver the eulogy on Wendell 
Phillips before the authorities of the city of Boston, and 
the oration of Mr. Curtis was worthy the subject and 
the occasion. As a specimen of true oratory it was a 
masterpiece, and will have a permanent place in our 
American literature. As a correct delineation of the 
character and work of Mr. Phillips it was just, honest, 
and discriminating. He accorded to the great orator 
and agitator all the praise that belongs to him, and, 
where it was withheld, his own magnanimity made full 
amends for the misjudgments of his subject. It was a 
delicate task to speak of one whose political opinions 
were, in many respects, so largely at variance with his 
own; yet Mr. Curtis’ criticisms were so gracious and so 
charitable that they were filled with what seemed almost 
generous praise, 

And even his failings leaned to Virtue’s side.“ 
The prominence which the eulogist gave to Mr. 
Phillips’ self-surrender to a great principle of action, 
come what might, was the central and absorbing thought 
of the oration, and around this he grouped the most 
passionate events of his life; and however men may 


differ as to the purposes of Mr. Phillips’ life and the 
methods of his activities, all must judge him to be the 
truly loyal soul, dedicated to humanity, and as absorbed 
as an ardent lover in its welfare and happiness. It is 
well that the age of heroes has not passed away, and 
that their eloquent eulogists are among us to speak their 
praises and to honor their memories. 


THE GREAT DEBATE. 


The recent debate in the Senate of the United States 
on National Aid to Education was, beyond comparison, 
the most important in many ways of the past twenty 
years. While, of course, its direct issue was the school- 
life of the Southern States, it ranged around the whole 
circle of ideas and fundamental principles involved in 
our republican form of government and American soci- 
ety. Whatever may be the result in actual legislation, 
this debate, when fairly spread before the thoughtful 
people of the country, will be in itself a great educating 
force on the public mind. No volume could now be 
printed half so valuable as this debate, verbatim et liter- 
atim, with all its “ asides,” points of order, and fringes, 
in a form so cheap and readable that a vast circulation 
could be insured. In this way it would pass into the 
journalism and political oratory of the presidential cam 
paign, and its leading points would be ground into the 
popular mind. We shall take occasion, as in the past, 
to call frequent attention to these points. To-day we 
consider a few matters suggested by the debate itself. 

The first thought which occurs is, the remarkable 
ability displayed in this debate. A fair estimate of it, 
either from an educational, literary, or political point of 
view, completely disproves the oft-repeated assertion 
that the American Congress is a body of incompetents. 
It is easy for the journalist, alive to daily events, or the 
scholar, dealing with abstractions, to disparage a body 
of seventy-six men whom thirty-eight States have sent 
up to the roof of the national household, — the Senate, 
—as their chosen representatives. And of course even 
this body of select men has its weaker brethren, its mis- 
chief-makers, and eminent failures. But we would be 
willing to produce this debate in comparison with any 
similar discussion of a national question, complicated 
with high social, mental, and religious problems, that 
has taken place in our own or any Christian country for 
the past twenty years. Small criticism is the nettle- 
rash of American life, and a demonstration like this, by 
the most conservative and thoughtful body of men in 
this country, will do much to reassure a good many 
people who are falling into a bad habit of national dis- 
paragement. It is also good to see that the most con- 
servative branch of the National Government, the Sen- 
ate, is most accessible to the higher movements ef public 
opinion. This was shown in the last year’s dealing 
with the question of Civil Service. In these, incompar- 
ably the most vital questions now before the public, the 
Senate has demonstrated that the great interests of the 
country are safe in its hands. By common consent, the 
honors of this great debate have centered on Mr. Blair, 
who, in his management of a most complex measure, 
has displayed a wealth of information, a cogency of ar- 
gument, a breadth of patriotic catholicity, and a personal 
serenity and delicate courtesy which place him in the 
front rank of rising young statesmen of the country. 

The next thought that occurs is, that the country owes 
this great achievement of legislation almost exclusively to 
the school-men, including under that head the foremost 
teachers, men and women; State and local superinten- 
dents; the educational journals; and the somewhat 
sparse, but very earnest, body of people in all profes- 
sions, who work with these classes, and constitute the 
common-school public. This measure owes nothing to 
popular agitation, for there has been very little of direct 
appeal to the masses. The press, secular and religious, 
has been divided, and half-a-dozen of the most popular 
metropolitan journals in the country have either treated 
the question with open ridicule or expressive silence. 
Not a dozen great journals in the country have contrib- 
uted anything valuable on the topic. A large and in- 
fluential portion of the clergy and the lawyers have only 
noticed the question to resist the movement. But for 
the past ten years the leading common-school public, 


with the assistance of the college and academical publio 
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in sympathy therewith, has worked steadily to present 
the facts, enforce the arguments, and lay the whole sub- 
ject before Congress. It has been the only body of 
people that has realized the actual situation of affairs 
in the South, and pointed at the growing demoralization 
of the lower side of our Northern city life. It is still 
the only large public, free from harmful sectional prej- 
udice, sectarian bias, or social exclusiveness. The 
school-men have captured the Senate, and convinced the 
ablest body of men in the Union of the justice of their 
claim, If the bill is defeated in the lower House it will 
be because the lower elements of the country rally and 
trample out, for the day, the most beneficent measure 
of the present generation. And this achievement will 
dispel another popular delusion, —that the leading school. 
men of the country are characterized by narrowness and 
petty views in dealing with public affairs. Poor teach- 
ers move in ruts; but superior teachers, as a class, are 
the broadest men and women, and the wisest counsellers 
on vital American affairs in the country. 

The large majority by which the bill was passed, 45 
to 23, including “ pairs,” is significant. Sixty-eight 
Senators are registered as voting directly or indirectly, 
leaving eight among the “unavoidably absent.” Of 
these, probably three,—Anthony, Cameron, and Mahone, 
were detained by illness. Fair, Hill, and Jones made 
no sign. The school-men of Ohio will probably ask 
their eminent Senator and presidential candidate, John 
Sherman, to “rise and explain” his significant absence 
from the Senate at this, the most momentous crisis of 
American civilization. For “the previous question” 
that cuts off the head of every other issue in national 
affairs is, whether, after taking the lives of half-a-million 
of men, wasting the earnings of a whole generation, and 
destroying the very constitution of society in fifteen 
States, this Republic, as it stands to-day, is worth the 
price, and will be saved after all. Certainly, if the bar- 
barism in the lower regions goes on unchecked, our 
present condition is only a truce, and the final conflict 
for a Christian, democratic civilization is still ahead. 
We regret that on this issue, more clearly presented in 
this measure than elsewhere, the great Senator from 
Ohio could not make up his mind. 

An examination of the vote in its sectional bearings is 
most encouraging to every patriot. Of the 44 Senators 
from the North, only 11 voted “nay,” and 7 were una- 
voidably absent. Of these, only 3, — Anthony, Sher- 
man, and Hawley,—are regarded as leaders in republi- 
can politics, and 1, Pendleton, as a democrat. Of the 
36 Senators from the former slave States, every man 
save Mahone, detained by sickness, “faced the music“; 
12 voted “nay,” and 23 voted “aye.” In reviewing 
the vote, no name save Bayard, eminent for statesman- 
ship, from the South is recorded in the negative, Beck 
and Morgan being most prominent for ability; while 
the foremost legislative minds from that section, Brown, 
Gibson, Lamar, George, Garland, Jones, and others 
scarcely less eminent, stood “solid” for the children. 
Indeed, outside the speech of Mr. Blair, the debate was 
largely between the Southern members. And never 
was the absurdity of the ultra “strict construction ” 
theory more thoroughly exposed than by a dozen of 
these able and patriotic Senators fromthe South. After 
the elaborate arguments of Garland, George, Brown, 
Call, Jones, and others, the country will be content to 
leave the discussion between a true and false idea of 
„State rights” to the South, and go on about its busi- 
ness. 

In this debate, for the first time since the war, the 
South has stood at the parting of the ways, and the 
overwhelming weight of ability and character on the 
Southern side of the Senate has walked in the highway 
of the broadest nationality. There was far less of bad 
blood in the revival of the sectional spirit than was 
feared. Indeed, the Senate was solemnized by the ap- 
palling facts and far-reaching issues of this great debate 
as never within the past generation. The few weaker 
brethren who lost their heads and insulted the occasion 
by political stump-speeches, will hardly be caught in 
the same way again, and the kindest thing to do is to 
forget their grand mistake. 

The most interesting development, as concerns the sec- 
tional significance of the vote, is the record made by the 


West. Every Northern State east of the Alleghanies, 


save New Jersey, gave one and three States a solid vote 
for the bill. Of the Central Northwest, Ohio failed 
conspicuously ; while Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa voted “ yea” with Minnesota divided. 
The New West did badly, Kansas behaving worst of all, 
when it should have stood at the front. California voted 
“nay,” and the six States that were the children of the 
great revolution, and which have been most benefited 
by the Government grant of school lands, and are most 
indebted to educational forces for their prosperity, had 
but a feeble minority in support of the measure. The 
inference is not far to seek. The most dangerous bar- 
barism in our country, to-day, is not south, but north, 
of the Ohio river, and west of the Alleghanies. With 
the noblest and most active superior class in the coun- 
try; with every advantage of rapid growth, increasing 
wealth, and unparalleled opportunities for popular edu- 
cation, there is growing up, both in city and country, 
through these vast Commonwealths a lower strata of 
population, more dangerous, because more powerful 
and boastful, than any in the country. Such brutality 
of sentiment as one senator from Kansas invariably 
parades on every humanitarian question before the Sen- 
ate, and such shameless outrage of the social decencies 
as more than one of these new States tolerates in the 
men who misrepresent them in the upper branch of 
Congress, should be a solemn warning to the leaders of 
the educational and religious life of New America. 
From present developments we can pretty safely leave 
the South to the educating power of events, and push 
our Congressional “investigations” into a dozen new 
States and territories, — to New Mexico and Arizona, 
where the Catholic priesthood has its clutch on the 
throat of the people’s school; to Utah and the neighbor- 
ing territories, demoralized by the last remainder of 
Asiatic barbarism ; to the ferocious border spirit that 
would trample out the Indian; to the“ sand-lot” states- 
manship that holds the Pacific Coast at arm’s-length; 
and the impending peril of Alaska. Here is a fruitful 
field for statesmanship, and in this vast realm, with its 
threatenings toward Mexican invasion, lies the greatest 
peril of the Republic in the generation to come. The 
insanity of boastful and unscrupulous power, as set forth 
in a recent demonstration by the enthusiastic Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. Ingalls, is fraught with more danger 
to American civilization than all other public tenden- 
cies combined. 

The whole country owes a debt of gratitude to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education and its devoted Commis- 
sioner, John Eaton, for untiring service in bringing 
about the result in the Senate. Of this service, the most 
valuable has been that of which even the general pub- 
lic could take least cognizance,—the untiring watchful- 
ness of public opinion, the unwearied industry in gather- 
ing and tabulating information, and the quiet, persist- 
ent, and friendly spirit in which the great measure has 
been pressed by the Commissioner and every member 
of the official corps, upon individual congressmen. All 
these, more than is known, entitle this Bureau to the 
unwavering support of the school public, and furnish it 
sufficient defense against the unintelligent and al- 
most malicious assaults that periodically appear in sev- 
eral of our great public journals. Close upon the Bu 
reau press the trustees of the Peabody Fund and the 
Slater Fund, the representatives of the Mission colored 
schools, assembled at Ocean Grove; and, more recently, 
the body of eminent educators appointed at the Louis- 
ville Convention in September last. 

And now, pour in the petitions, especially from the 
South. Let the House of Representatives have an un- 
mistakable expression of opinion from that section, and 
the bill will pass, and the first stage of this beneficent 
movement for the children be inaugurated. 

Then comes the second, not less imperious question, 
How can the South, in the most effective way, avail it- 
self of and atilize the Nation’s gift? To that question 
we shall attempt to give an answer in a subsequent 
article. 


— If the Blair Bill for educational purposes becomes a law 
the New England States will receive the following amounts: 
Maine, $264,000; New Hampshire, $166,000; Vermont, 8190, 
000; Massachusetts, $1,114,000; Rhode Island, $290,000; Con 
necticut, $340,000; total for New England, $2,365,000. This 
is less than the amount received by any Southern State, except 
West Virginia, which will have $1,000,000, and Florida, whose 


share is $960,000. takes the lead, with $6,240,000, 
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attending Convention at Madison, Wis., July 

0 18: 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad offers to delegates attrac- 
tions which they will do well to consider. Provided there are 
twenty-five or more reserving sleeping-car accommodations, it 
can be arranged so that by leaving New York at 7 p. m. and 
Philadelphia at 10.15 p. m., arriving at Washington at 3 a. m, 
the sleeping-car will remaia at Washington twenty-four hours, 
thus enabling delegates to visit the numerous attractions offered 
to tourists in the city of Washington ; among others the National 
Capitol with Congress in session. Leaving Washington at 3 
a. m., the train passes over the most picturesque portion of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad by daylight, arriving at 
Chicago at 7 a. m. the following morning in time for breakfast, 
and take the morning trains for Madison. Those wishing to 
avail themselves of this most advantageous route will please 
communicate with Mr. C. P. Craig, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at 315 Broadway, 
New York, in order that the stop-over in the city of Washing- 


ton can be properly arranged as above. 


Mrs. Kate Smith Wiggin, the distinguished kindergartner of 


California, will be at Madison, 

Supt. H. R. Sanford, of Middletown, N. Y., is the Superin- 
tendent of Department XI., in the National Exhibition at 
Madison. This department includes chemical and physical 
apparatus, globes, charts, appliances for use in laboratories, 
etc., for elementary and higher schools. All correspondence 
should be made directly with Supt. Sanford. 

Railroad rates from the Middle States are announced in a 
circular just issued by Supt. N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th street, 
New York. 

T. H. Paine, general manager for Tennessee, announces the 
low rate of $19.50 for the round-trip rate from Nashville to 
Madison. All Tennessee teachers will address Hon. T. H. 
Paine, Nashville. 

Supt. Lucky of Pittsburg, Penn., announces, by circalar, 
rates from Western Pennsylvania. 

Applications for accommodations at Madison should be made 
at once to Hon, J. H. Carpenter, Madison. Those intending 
to make excursions after the meeting should address Excursion 
Managers. 

Hon. D. R. James (congressman from Brooklyn, N. I) and 
wife have joined the Alaska excursion, which is fast filling up. 
The limit is eighty persons. Those intending to go should 
write early to Sheldon Jackson, D.D., Washington. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— We agree with the Superintendent of the Attleborough 
Schools that, desirable as it may be that children should read 
as naturally as they taik, ‘‘the ideal can never be more than 
approximated, for it is easier to talk than to read.” 


— From the report of the Brookline Supt. of Schools we cull 
this bit of knowledge: No pupil shall be promoted whose 
general average is less than 65 per cent. in the following studies: 
Arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and book-keeping, — 
or less than 70 per cent. in all his studies, including those just 
enumerated.” And this on the borders of the Athens of 
America! 

— Supt. Aldrich believes that “the arithmetic should be 
completed in the grammar schools.“ We are sorry to see the 
Quincy superintendent so unphilosophical of thought. ‘The 
question of what should be learned is not a question of grades, 
bat of age. The children of the grammar schools are too 
young to complete the arithmetic. The attempt to do itin 
the past has led either to detaining pupils too long in the 
grammar grade or to the very poorest of teaching. 

— State-Supt. Apgar of New Jersey tells us that his visits to 
schools abroad satisfies him that ‘‘ we rank foremost among 
the nations of the earth in the character of our school-build- 
ings, in school-furniture, in school appliances, and in methods 
of teaching. I saw more vacant seats in the schools of Europe 
that I visited,” he says, than can be found in the same num- 
ber of schools here. Our public schools are patronized by a 
better class of citizens than those abroad.“ 

— The Pennsylvania State Superintendent thus answers the 
stereotyped objection to the common-school system, that it 
engenders “a disgust for manual labor” and creates a popula- 
tion of intellectual drones.“ Education and industry are 
absolutely allied, and it is impossible to antagonize the one 
with the other.” If we look at it for a moment, we will realize 
that when our physical needs or carnal appetites alone are in- 
volved we are easily satisfied, but that the development or 
awakening of our intellectual or higher faculties calls into 
being industrial agencies and methods that would otherwise 
have remained dormant. The American Indian is still satisfied 
with the wigwam and the bow and arrow. Our education has 


given us the railroad, the telephone, and the telegraph, with 
all the industrisl activities that have followed in their train. 
The factory has superseded the journeyman, and improved 
appliances in machinery have taken the place of the hand work 
of individuals. Dr. Higbee regards the twaddle about adding 
dignity to labor as foolish.” ‘* Blacksmithing would be biack- 
smithing,“ he says, and 12 cannot change it; bootblacking 
would be bootblacking, and you cannot change it; our problem 
is to add dignity to the laborer, and our belief is that the 


reflecting, self-possessed freeman will properly dignify what- 
ever toil reaches his hands,” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mental Evolution in Animals. By George John Romanes, 
M. A., LL. D., FR. S., author of Animal Intelligence. With 
a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, M.A, 
LL D., F.RS. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.00. 
To such of our readers as read the learned author’s work on 
Animal Intelligence, which contained a valuable compendium 
of facts relating to the intelligence of animals, this second 
work will be welcome. Although based upon the former in- 
vestigations, it deals with a wider range of subject-matter. In 
this discussion, the author assumes the truth of the general 
theory of Evolution, and the belief that all species of plants 
and animals have had a derivative mode of origin by way of 
natural descent, and that one great law or method of the pro- 
cess has been natural selection, or survival of the Attest. He 
claims that the doctrine of Organic Evolution carries with it, 
asa necessary corollary, the doctrine of Mental Evolution, as 
far as the brute creation is concerned. In a subsequent work 
he proposes to consider the Mental Evolution of man. He re- 
stricts, in the present work, the discussion, to the psychology 
as distinguished from the philosophy of the subject, and traces 
in a scientific manner the probable history of Mental Evolu- 
tion, inquiring into the causes which have determined it. 
After stating in his introduction the scope and aim of the work, 
he divides it into twenty chapters, and treats of the Criterion of 
the Mind; the Structure and Functions of Nerve Tissue; the 
Physical Basis of the Mind; the Root-principles of Mind; ex- 
plains the diagram which embodies the results of his analysis; 
discusses Consciousness, Sensation, Pleasures and Pains, Mem- 
ory and Association of Ideas, Perception, Imagination; and de- 
votes seven chapters to Instinct,— its Origin and Development; 
Plasticity; Modes in which Intelligence Determines the Va- 
riation of Instinct in Definite Lines; Domestication; Local 
and Specific Varieties of Instinct, examining the theories of 
other writers on the Evolution of Instinct, with a general sum- 
mary of the theory he advocates, and states cases of special 
difficulty, with regard to his theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of instincts. He devotes a chapter to the Reason, and 
concludes the work with a discussion of Animal Emotions, and 
a summary of the intellectual faculties. The appendix con- 
tains Charles Darwin’s Posthumous Essay on Instinct. A 
carefully prepared index makes the work of easy reference by 
topics. To students of the science of Psychology, the book 
will be found of especial interest. 


— 
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Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By Jobn Kenrick, 
M.A. Two volumes in one, large 12mo, long primer type, 
902 pages, with illustrations. New York: John B. Alden. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

This valuable book contains a comprehensive view of the 
labors of travelers, artists, and scholars in Egyptian archeology 
and history, which have undergone a complete revolution 
since the beginning of the present century. It deals with the 
history of Egypt from the earliest times to its absorption into 
the empire of Alexander, and in a most comprehensive, thor- 
ough, and remarkably entertaining way treats of the arts, sci- 
ences, laws, language, religion, agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce of this most wonderful of the nations of the ancient 
world. As an authority no work upon Egypt ranks higher. 

Volume I. contains a detailed history of the Valley of the 
Nile and its marvelous monuments; of the country between 
Egypt and the Red Seain early times; of the western desert; 
of the inundation of the Nile; soil, productions, and climate 
of Egypt; population, and language; Memphis, and the Pyra- 
mids; Thebes ; of the population, industrial pursuits, com- 
merce, military, domestic life, manners and amusements, 
dress, architecture, sculpture and painting, music, science, 
religion, funeral rites, etc. Volume II. treats of animal wor- 
ship, the constitution and laws of Egypt, authorities for Egyp- 
tian history, and and a detailed account of the thirty dynasties 
under the old monarchy. This excellent work has been for 
some time out of print in this country, and is now published 
in a very handsome edition by Mr. Alden at a very low price. 
Mr. Alden has published in the Elzevir Library“ the follow- 
ing new issues: Legend of the Wandering Jew (Baring Gould), 
2 cents; Herman and Dorothea (Goethe), 6 cents; Public 
Health (Edward Orton, LL D.), 2 cents: Some of my Pets 
(Grace Greenwood), 2 cents; The Raven, ete. (Edgar A Poe), 
2 cents; Luther Anecdotes (Dr. Macaulay), 8 cents; Luther’s 
Table Talk (Dr. Macaulay), 5 cents; Life of George Muller 
(Mrs. Maller), 5 cents. 


The Principles of Written Discourse. By Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph. D., professor of Rhetoric and Eoglish Lan- 
guage in the College of New Jersey, editor of Caedmon’s Ex- 
odus and Daniel. New York: C. & Son. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a philosophic and suggestive treatise upon the prin- 
ciples of written discourse, so arranged and systematized as to 
be admirably adapted to the purposes of class-room instruction, 
as well as a readable and {nstructive book for literary students 
in general. The introduction is very valuable, and gives a 
concise history of the study of discourse in ancient times, the 
causes of its decline, methods of its revival, the limits and re- 
lations of the subject, ete. Part I. treats of the parts material 
and media, processes, and laws of discourse, In Part II. the 
able author discusses with marked elearness the qualities and 
forms of discourse. This portion of Mr. Hunt’s treatise is 
worthy of special attention on the part of teachers and stu- 
dents. He has placed discourse upon a basis which will tend 
to place the subject upon a higher plane, and codrdinate it with 


sil our mental processes and activities, making it ap essential 


science as well as a practical art. The arrangement of the 
work is excellent, and its use will improve vastly our more ad- 
vanced rhetorical teaching, and give students a healthy stimu- 
lus in this very important branch of liberal culture. 


Airs from Arcady and Blsewhere. By H. C. Bunner. 
New Tork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25, 
This neat volume contains a large number of short pieces 
that will delight those fond of poetry, some of which are of 
great beauty. Stanzas from the poem on Longfellow”’ are 


as follows : 
** Poet, whose sunny span of fruitfal years, 
Outreaches earth, whose voice within our ears 
Grows silent,— shall we mourn for thee? Our sigh 
Is April’s breath, our grief is April's tears.“ 
** Oh, tender-toned, and tender-hearted one, 
We give thee to the season now begun; 
Lay thy white head within the arms of Spring,— 
y song had all her shower and her sun.“ 


Another entitled Then will show the author's fancy : 
„When, moved by sudden strange desires, 
And innocent shames, and sweet distress, 
Your eyes grow large and moist, your lips 
Pout to a kiss, while virgin fires 
Run flashing to your finger-tips,— 
Then I will tell you what you guess.“ 


Right to the Point. From the — of Theodore L 
Cuyler, D.D. Selected by Mary Storrs Haynes. With an 
introduction by Rev. Newman Hall, LL B., of Christ Church, 
London. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This, the fifth volume in the Spare Minute Series, is pre- 
pared on the same plan as its predecessors : that is, by the 
selection of brief and telling passages from the writings and 
discourses of the author. Dr. Cayler is one of the best known, 
and at the same time one of the most eloquent, of the Ameri- 
can clergymen. He makes his readers feel that Gospel truth 
is not a mere theory, but a practical reality for the use of 
every-day life, The selections made by the compiler cover a 
wide ground. They have been drawn from sermon, tract, and 
periodical, and reveal, in greater or less degree, the same 
qualities of incisive directness, of graphic portraiture, of genial 
sympathy, of keen observation, of human nature, and of honest 
loyalty to the inspired teachings of the Book of books.“ 


Our Business Boys. By Rev. F. E. Clarke. Boston: D. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a little book which ought to be thoroughly read by 
every boy who contemplates a business career. The author, 
who is a clergyman in Portland, took the pains to write to 
nearly a hundred business-men of that city for the purpose of 
ascertaining their respective opinions touching the qualifica- 
tions necessary in a young man to command success. To all 
of these, two questions were put, as follows: 1. What has ex- 
perience taught you to be the most essential conditions of true 
business success at the present day? 2. What especial dangers, 
from a practical business-man’s point of view, threatea the 
young men of to-day? The answers to these inquiries, in 
nearly every instance, was the same. Summed up into the 
smallest compass, the answer to the first question was always 
‘*Go-at-it-iveness, stick-to-it-iveness, politeness, and honesty ;”’ 
and to the second, Bad literature, cigars, low theatres, Sab 
bath-breaking, and evil companions.“ We commend the book 
to every parent, as well as to every boy-beginner in business. 


Politics. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law. By William W. Crane and Bernard Moses, 
Pb.D., professor of History and Political Economy in the 
University of California. New Tork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 

This able book treats of the science of government, and the 
mechanism of government, illustrated by its development, 
under the following heads: The Nation; The Sovereign; The 
Organs of the Sovereign ; The Force of the Nation ; Local 
Powers ; Instinct as a Factor of Political Organization ; The 
Political Heritage of the British Colonies in America; Early 
Impulses to National Unity in the British Colonies; Centrif- 
ugal and Centripetal Forces; The Makers of Constitutional 
Law; The Makers of Administrative Law; The Bicameral Sys- 
tem of the Modern Legislature; The Initiative in Legislation; 
Distribution of Powers; The Conditions and Tendency of Nor- 
mal Political Growth ; The Tendency of Power in Federal 
Governments; The Tendency of Power in the United States; 
The Tendency of Power in some European Federations; Polit- 
ical Parties; and a concluding chapter, summing up the analy- 
sis of the discussion. The subject is one of superior impor- 
tance, and the authors have done good service by their able 
presentation of the aims, motives, and practical workings of 
government. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. Baring-Gould, 
ew Elzevir on, pages, bou is type. New York: 
John B. Alden. Price, cloth, 85 oa. ae 
This neat volume is one of rare and curious interest; really 
one of the quaintest in literature. Some of the subjects fally 
treated are the Legend of the Wandering Jew, The Seven Sleep- 
ers of Ephesus, William Tell, The Fortunate Isles, etc. 


Health and Strength for Girls. By Mary J. Safford, M.D., 
A E. Allen. Boston: D. . & Co. Price, 60 
cents. 


Dr. Safford is one of the faculty of Boston University, and a 
high authority in everything pertaining to hygienic science. 
Miss Allen is superintendent of Boston Ladies and Children’s 
Gymnasium, and thoroughly versed in the best methods of 
taining the human body. Jo this handbook the first author 


shows why gymnastic training is absolutely necessary in a 
multitude of cases to the preservation or regaining of health, 
while the second explains the practical methods by which the 
desired results are attained. We wish this little book could be 
distributed through the households of the country free. The 
result would well pay for the expense in educating both par- 
ents and daughters in those very things they ought most to 
know. 


Pulpit and Grave. A volume of Funeral Addresses, etc., 
ete. Edited by E J. Wheeler, A M. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 

The object sought by this work is to aid pastors in the per- 
formance of funeral services, which, confessedly, are among 
the most onerous and difficult which pertain to the sacred 
office. The material has been gathered from a very wide field, 
at home and abroad,— very much of it being prepared ex- 
pressly for this work, consisting of sermons, outlines, obituary 
addresses, prayers, classified texts, Scripture readings, de: th- 
bed testimonies, funeral etiquette, etc. The editor has spared 
no pains on the work, and has shown rare taste and judgment 
in the selection and arrangement of his rich and varied matter. 
We are confident its merits have but to be known to secure 
for it a wide mission of usefulness. It contains a list of over 
400 texts, classified according to subjects,— a unique feature 
which will be found interesting and valuable. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have just issued their 5th Old 
Book Catalogue. A mere perusal of its contents will delight 
the literary student. 

— The Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets published by 
Barns and Son, 744 Broadway, New York, contains an inter- 
esting and valuable list of works on local history, genealogy, etc. 

—The Libraries of Boston is the title of a remarkably 
interesting work now in course of preparation by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. In addition to the collections of a public or 
semi-public nature, the work will include a description of over 
one hundred of the leading private libraries. Mr. Justin 
Winsor has accepted the dedication of the volume, and the 
work will undoubtedly attract much favorable attention from 
all lovers of books. The volume will be published only by 
subscription, and the edition will be limited to the number of 
copies ordered before publication. Sabscriptions are now being 
received by the publishers. 

— The Band of Mercy is the apt title of a new Boston 
monthly, edited by William D. Orcutt, under the auspices of 
the Dorchester Band of Mercy, and published by the New 
England Publishing Co., Boston. No. 1, Vol. I., is a bright, 
instructive, entertaining, and valuable sheet. Our young ed- 
itor, who has just celebrated his 14th birthday, is a true chip of 
the Orcutt block, and when the figures of his age are inverted, 
we shall expect to see him at the head of some philanthropic 
movement, on the line which the present effort marks out. 
There is good hope for the future of America when our boys 
and girls have good ambitions, and are found giving expression 
to them by word, deed, pen, or printing-press. Welcome to 
The Band of Mercy, and success to its enterprising editor! 

— There is no longer any excuse for reading trash.” A 
watchful, and no doubt conscientious, friend of good reading, 
in the Golden Rule of April 19, criticises a literary note that 
appeared in TR JOUBNAL recently. We heartily thank our 
friend for his kindly interest. We know nothing of the books 
to which reference is made outside of the following list named 
by the writer of the note as good literature, ‘‘ such as ‘ Enoch 
Arden,’ by Tennyson; ‘ Amos Barton,’ by George Eliot; ‘The 
Laurel Bush,’ by Miss Muloch; ‘ Distinguished People’; ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ by Walter Scott; ‘Grimms’ Fairy Tales;’ 
‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’ by Charles Dickens; ‘ Jean In- 
gelow’s Poems’; ‘Fancy Work for Home Adornment,’ and 
other works of American and English authors.“ If the above 
books are not a sample of the “‘ fifty publications,” then we 


were deceived, and withdraw any implied commendation of 
the series. The fact that the works of Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Jean Ingelow, Miss 
Muloch, etc., can be had by the great mass of readers for from 
three to six cents, would seem to show that good literature is 
so cheap that worthless trash would be unsought. We 
favor only good books, and if anything in the literary note was 
‘“* misieading,”’ it was an inadvertence, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wurtz's Elements of Chemistry; Wi Greene, London 

and Philadelphia: J. B. Lip De. 

Biography of Ezra Cornell. New York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 

National Academy Notes and Catalogue; by Chas M Kurts; 50 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. For sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, 

The Standard Lib: Series; The Clew of the Maze, and The Spare 
Half hour; by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; paper. N. V.: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Globe Frononneing Gazetteer of the World, with 32 maps; $2.50. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; New York: G P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mineralogy, Vol. 2; J. H. Collins, F.G.8.; Ulus.; $1.25. 

n ers: No. orms o ater; by N D'Anvers 
$150. New York: G. F. Putnam's Sons. 

Stories by American Authors, Vols 1 and 2. New York: Oharles Scrib- 
History; Henry Cabot Lodge: $1.50, “Boston Hlongbto 

adies in ; 

Miflin & Go.” bY ry 5 $1 50. B, 

ry ; by W. F. Allen, A. M.; 20. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The Magazine of Art for May, 1884; 35 cts. New York: Cassell & Co. 

* Eri Fridays (revised E 25 cts. Chicago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. 
Le P meogne 8 Historical Mottoes (6) Chicago: A, Flanagan & Co. 
Harper’s New Monthly Magezine for May, 1881. New York: Harper 

& Bros. For —1 27 Capples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Good Stories of Man and Other Animals ; by Chas, Reade. New York: 
(Barper’s Frank. Sg. Lib. Series); paper, 20 cts. 

Wide Awake for May, 1884 .. The Travelling Law School and Famous 
Trials ; by Benj. V. Abbott, LL.D, Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Price, $1. 
Stratford bythe Bea. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for May, 1884. Russell Pub. Co. 

In the Tennessee Mountains; by O. K. Craddock ; $1.25. Studies in 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


communications ew ye to this ent should be mark 
all and addressed to W. H. Easrmam, Bast Sumnor, 


Literary Eclipses,” 
A Kuawere in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE. 
Come, all good puzzlers guess, my first, 
I’m always called a noun; 
If to my first you add my second, 
I shall have no renown; 
If I my first would keep unstained, 
I must be good and pure, 
For if I should be second, then 
I should deserve to be whole sure. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA: 94 LETTERS. 

My 5, 27, 66, 19, 14, 74, 55, 25, 11, 61, 33, 39. 46, 8. 58, 
44, 67, 58, 93, 63, 75, 65, 35, 17, 10, 45, 52, 41, 18, 69, 1, 
78, 29, 42, an extract from Mark Antony’s oration. 

My 24 31, 30, 48. 16, 94, 27, 36, 7¹, 4, 86, 80, 60, 32, 74, 
54, 40, 15, from“ Hamlet ”’ 

My 3, 42, 47, 56, 27, 73, 18, 87, 64, 37, 16, 34, title of a 


lay. 
My 21, 59, 6, 91, 49, 68, 50, 57, 82, 62, a character in 
„ Love’s Labor Lost.“ 
My 88, 77, 40, 22, 2, 30, 72, 90, 81, a female character. 
My 59, 9, 16, 79, 85, 23, 72, her husband. 
My 7. 83, 12. 4, 31, 13 89, 70, 55, called “ The Crust.” 
My 76, 26, 28, 53, 44, 20. 92, 38, a Queen of Denmark. 


My 58, 31, 80, 72, 51, 84, 43, 17, a character in “ All’s|4 


Well that Ends Well.“ 
My whole is a quotation from Richard III. 


REVERSALS. 
1. Reverse a bird, and find a Hindoo deity. 
2. Reverse a measure, and find a cart without wheels. 


3 Reverse a market, and find a coal-wagon. 
4. Reverse an insect, and find a Siamese dry-measure. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 10. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PuZZLE.— 1. Tho’, to. 2. Bet, be. 3, 
Ure, or. 4. Nolt, not. 5. Tom, to 6. Abe, be. 
Quotation: To be or not to be.“ 
Kliminated letters: Hamlet. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA.— 
The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they: while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the light. 


M. M. C. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


[Continued from April 10. 
EDUCATION. 

Primary instruction still-keeps the foremost place in legis- 
lative business, The remuneration of teachers, and their 
mode of renomination by the inspectors, and hence independ- 
ent; or by the prefects, and so political, are the difficulties. 
In Belgium it is the Communal Council that appoints and con- 
trols the teacher. The same is the plan in Italy, save that the 
masters and mistress must be ratified by the provincial scho- 
lastic councils; the appointments are assured for six years. 
But the mayor and inspector can suspend a teacher under 
special circumstances. In Germany and Switzerland, the 
classic homes of primary education, the systems are quite dif- 
ferent. In the former the Government nominates the teach- 
ers. In Switzerland, following the traditions of the cantons, 

the masters and mistresses are generally elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage vote of the parents; and this election is re- 
newed every three or six years. There is no centralization; 
each Canton elects and pays its teachers. In France central- 
ization carries the day. 

Primary education is now obligatory and secular in France. 
The school is regarded only as a social organ and neutral. 
It is not intended that the school should alone make the edu- 
cation of the child, Itis for the family, by the milieu where 
the child lives, that education must receive its complement. 

There are in Paris about 297,000 children coming within the 
age of primary instruction; of this number, 104,000 are from 
2 to 6 years old, and 193,000 between 6 and 14. Some 17,000 
children attend the 83 infants’ schools; there are 414 boys’ and 
957 girls’ schools, Paris has one infant school for every 15,210 
inhabitants, and one primary school for every 1,331. 

The development of primary education has become one of 
the essential conditions of public morality and national pros- 
perity. It is now a career in France where the most compe- 
tent can advance; protectors are useless; the humblest teacher 
of the humblest village, if he show himself possessed of the 
Capacity, can rise to the highest post in the educational de- 
partment. And all this within five years! But then the eda- 
cation of children, of pupils, has become a serious, a vital 
question. No mandarin accomplishments, no surface kuowl- 
edge, no varnish on the part of the teacher, can supersede sin- 
cere and serious preparation for his examinations for his duties. 
And the best preparation for both is, to discharge well each 
daily task, not only with zeal, punctuality, avd exactitude, but 
with the wish to make better each day than its predecessor; to 
seek and inquire among such as have done well; to read and 
to meditate upon what he may have read; not to appropriate 
the thoughts of others, but in assimilating substance, to distin- 
guish between that which is good and that which is bad, that 
which is useful and that which is practical. So much for the 
teacher. 

Great attention is being given,— and inspectors have instruc- 
tion to keep the matter constantly before the masters and mis- 
tresses,— to the training of children, their school develop- 
ment. Asa rule, too much is expected from the teacher; par- 


ente ald him but little, and the pupil's temperament is never 


perhaps sufficiently studied. Pure ideas have, by themselves, 
little influence on our conduct, and moral science does not 
necessarily give us virtue. It does not suffice toflearn what 
are one’s duties; it is necessary to determine one to practise 
them. Instruction gives us good ideas; education completes 
it by giving us good habits. 

Some persons rear children by hazard, without fixed princi- 
ples, i. e., according to the humor and inspiration of the mo- 
ment; others have special recipes, which are more dangerous 
still. Each child has its particular character, so that the method 
which would be efficacious for one would have no action on 


the other. There are children amiable, loving, full of willing- 
ness, and who readily comply with all their — 2 desire. 4 
smile rewards them, a severe look punishes them. Others are 
of a vexatious humor, obstinate, and rebel to all authority. 
The tworégimes of discipline cannot be alike appropriate. Ac- 
count ought to be made, too, of the character of the parents 
themselves, of their habits, and of their social position. All 
upils cannot be reared in the same manner, since they are not 
rn under the same conditions. Bat all can be trained after 
— 2 to give them the same 
ualities. 0 nt of de ure 

point of arrival is the — * 3 
There are two plans, then, to with children: one, the 
repressive, and which consists simply in correcting the faults 
of the child by a system of pains and rewards. This plan pre- 
vents the infants from doing evil, but does not excite themjto 
o good. The second plan is, to appeal directly to the willing- 
ness of the child. This should be the aim, and ought to be 
positive and liberal. Again, parents themselves do not agree 
upon the manner to direct their children; one Jeans to sever- 
ity, the other to indulgence; if one punishes, the other par- 
dons. Thus the child, roughly used at one side and spoiled at 
the other, naturally becomes badly brought up. These con- 
flicts of authority, these alternations of feebleness and of vigor. 
deprive punishment of all moral character, of all ¢fficacy, for 
the essential condition of firmness is discipline, Never cede 
to the obsequiousness of children; pardon the sincerely pen- 
itent, but never lamentations. Reflect well before giving an 
order; but, once given, let the teacher maintain it rigorous! y. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The report of the U. S. solar-eclipse expedition has just 
been ordered to be printed by Congress. - a 

— The International Conference for fixing upon a universal 
prime meridian and a universal system of time has been called 
by the State Department to meet in Washington, Oct. 1. 

— The botanical collection of the late Charles F. Parker, of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, has been purchased for 
the Princeton herbarium. It is remarkably good as to the New 
Jersey flora. 

— The German Society of Analytical Chemists offers two 
prizes, of about $125 and $75, respectively, for the best and 
second-best treatises on cocoa and cocoa-manufactures, with 
especial reference to commercial and nutritive value. 


— The Vienna Academy of Sciences offers prizes of 1,000 
florins each for the best treatise on the capacity of various crys- 
tals for conducting electrical currents, and for the best treatise 
on the chemical constitution of albumen matter. 

— Four scientific conventions are to be held in Washington 
in May,—that of the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Surgical Association, the American Climatological Asso- 
ciation, and the American Fish Culture Association. 

— A movement has been inaugurated for the formation of a 
national electrical society, and several distinguished men 
connected with the science and with electrical enterprises have 
promised it their warmest support. It is said that details will 
shortly be made public. 

— An early human skull has been found at Podhaba, near 
Prague. It was discovered in a bed of chalk from which the 
tusk of a mammoth had been dug out a few days previously. 
It resembles the Neanderthal skull, but its facial angle is lower. 
The characteristics are, extremely low forehead and excessive 
development of the ridges. 

— The Department of State of the General Government at 
Washington is bringing officially to the notice of foreign gov- 
ernments, through our ministers, the Internationa! Electrical 
Exhibition to be held by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
from Sept. 2 to Oct. 11, 1884. These officers are directed, ** by 
all suitable methods to make known the character, standing, 
and profession of the exhibition.“ 

— The Second Teyler Society of Haarlem offers a gold medal, 
of the value of 400 florins, for a critical study of all that has 
been said for and against spontaneous generation, especially 
during the last twenty-five years. The competition is interna- 
tional, and further details may be obtained by applying to ‘‘ La 
Maison de la Fondation du feu M. P. Teyler van der Hulst, 
Haarlem, Holland.” 

— A practical test of the value of the phonograph will be 
made by Dr. Zintgraff, of Germany, who is about to travel in 
the interior of Africa. He will use the instrument to obtain 
foil phonograms of the speech and melodies of the natives, 
and transmitting these to Berlin, they will, if possible, repro- 
duce the sounds on an exactly similar instrument. 

— The annual prize of 25,000 francs, instituted by the King 
of the Belgians, will for 1885 be granted to the author of the 
best work on the means of popularizing the study of geogra- 
phy, and developing it in the different educational establish- 
ments. Foreigners may compete equally with Belgians. The 
works of the competitors must be sent to the Minister of the 
Interior before Jan. 1, 1885. 

— The establishment of a silk-culture bureau is the object 
of a bill recently introduced in the Senate. In its organization 
will be embraced five silk-culture stations,—one in each of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Alabama, Florida, Iowa, and Califor- 
ala; and the bill provides for an appropriation of $150,000 to- 
ward experimental investigations into the best methods of 
rearing the silk-worm, and of treating the silk from its condi- 
tion on the cocoon till it leaves the loom. 

— Mr. Francis Speir, whose address is South Orange, N. J., 
has sent out a circular, asking for replies to eleven sets of psy- 
chological questions, whose aim is to cover the field of con- 
scious mental activity in its relations with a possible uncon- 
scious cerebral activity.“ He desires to collect facts of personal 
experience from those who answer the circular, and to use 
these facts for the purposes of a and codrdination 
of the phenomena, 


— A prehistoric burial-ground has been discovered on the o- 


called Hasenburg, near Buhla (Kreis Nordhausen, Germany). 
Two complete human skeletons, numerous bronze rings, and 
several rings made of Amber were found. The Hasenburg is 
an isolated rock on which stood formerly a castle of the Em. 
peror Henry IV.; but the numerous prehistoric remains found 
in the neighborhood point to its having been an ancient place 
of worship. The objects recently found have been deposited in 
the Museum of Nordhausen. 

— A remarkable occurrence is reported from Bona (Algeria). 
An isolated mountain, Jebel Naiba, 800 m. in height, is rapidly 
decreasing in altitude, and round its base a considerable cavity 
is being formed. The whole mass of the mountain is evidently 
sinking. The neighborhood of Bona must, however, have 
already been the scene of a similar phenomenon. Lake Fez- 
zara, which measures over 12.000 hectares in extent, did not 
exist during the time of the Romans. Its depth in the center 
is only 2.60m. Investigations which were made in 1870 showed 
that the remains of a Roman town now lie in the lake; this 
— has, therefore, probably sunk in the same manner as the 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. Gauut, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapo.—The tuition money of the West Denver schools 
will heresfter augment the high school literary fund. —— 
Denver Univ. art pupils show some good work,”’ says the art 
reporter of a Denver paper.——Dr. H. FT. Wegener, of the Denver schools, 
is a celebrated microscopist.——One of the charming interior cities of the 
State is Alamosa, which, by a healthy public opinion, supports ber public 
schools, E. O. Stevens, who is serving his third year as principal, has 
22 the schools a high status. He is assisted by three teachers, to whom 
© refers as “ first class in every ree . Miss McDonald of New York 
will joined the corps in March. The enrollment is near two hundred 
pupils, six of whom will next year complete the recently adopted high- 
school course of three years. hile this is a good record, we pradict bet. 
ter things in the future for these achools. Recently we had the pleasure 
of visiting the Hinsdale School, Pueblo. Eastern people who think this 
State is just a trifle beyond the verge of civilization should see this mag- 
oificently arranged and constructed temple of learning. It is the best 
lighted, heated, and ventilated six room building we have ever seen. The 
teachers are loyally and enthusiastically carrying forward the work 80 
ably planned by their worthy chief, Supt. J. 8. McClurg.— Colorado 
Co Supts. must visit each school in their jurisdiction at least once each 
quarter. For this and other services they receive a per diem of $5 00, and 
15 cents a mile for — | travel. But the annual salary shall not ex- 
ceed $100 for each regularly organized school in the county.——In this 
State sex is no disqualification in voting at a school election or bolding a 
school offlce.— Local educational interest is now centered in the senior 
class of the Pueblo High School, which will be the first to graduate from 
the public schools of this city. It numbers nine pupils, and, if notbio 
works unfavorably, all will graduate next June. They are taking the fu 
— — course, and also most of the collegiate preparatory course of 

a 

An examination for State certificates will be held by the State Board of 
Examiners, in Denver, the first week of July. Candidates will be exam- 
ined in the following branches: Reading, orthography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, physical geography, U. S. history, Constitution of U.8., 
civil government, didactics, natural philosophy, botany, zodlogy, school 
law of Colorado, algebra, a » psychology, chemistry, astronomy, 
and English literature. © candidate may elect Latin, German, or 
Spanish. In addition to passing a creditable curriculum, the candidate 
must have taught two years in Colorado, the minimum being 16 months of 
teaching. examination, 


This will make the third State 


State Editor, ALBION N. FsLiows, Tast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Supt. Leigh Hunt, of Des Moines, has been unan- 
imously reélected for the next year. His marked success and 
personal qualities always win him friends and admirers —— 
Supt. T. A. Smith, of Albia, died recently of heart disease. He has taught 
many years in the State. His wife has the warm sympathy of all.—The 
Legislature sat down on all measures for uniform text books, includin 
the State publishing scheme. The Bolter bill passed in a badly mutilated 
condition, ——The state Univ. fared nicely in the appropriations, receiving 
$80,500. This gives a new building for scientific purposes, and increases 
the annual appropriation for regalar expenses. The confidence in the 
management of Dr. Pickard is seen from the fact that there were but 
seven or eight opposing, votes in the House, and none in the Senate.—— 
The Agricultural Coll. is now squarely on its feet. The course has been 
broadened. The Board has been changed. Now the magniticent endow- 
ment will become of use in the interests of higher technical education.—— 
The selection of trustees was made from the dignified and prominent men 
of the State. They are as follows: State Univ., John H. Thompson, Du- 
buque; H. oles, Decorah; H. C. Huntsman, Oskaloosa; John F. Dun- 
comb, Fort ge; J. 8. Dunning Greene, Agricultural Coll.; W. T. 
Rigby, Cedaf Co.; k. P. Speer, Blackhawk Co. ; Joseph Dysart, Tama 
Co.; A. J. Morrison, Keokuk Co.; J. 8. Clarkson, Polk Co.; Platt Wick, 
Comey Cs ; D. W. Mott, — Co.; A. D. Peck, Sac Co. State Nor- 
mal; H. C. Milliman, Harrison Co.; J. W. Satterthwaite, Henry Co.; L. 
D. Lewelling, Polk Co.— All normal school projects failed to pass; eleven 
were asked for; a plan to have two or three would have stood a good 
chance, it is said. é 

One of the curious events in the legislative proceedings this winter is 
the bill introduced in the House by Fordyce of Jefferson Co., and sec- 
onded (says the Iowa City Press)“ by one Kerr, of whom Grundy Co. has 
reason to be ashamed.” It is a bill, or rather resolution, against appro- 

riations “ for the maintenance of schools and colleges of instruction in 

he higher branches and learned professions"? The writer judges such 
resolutions to be, generally, the fruit of articles such as Rev. W. J. Sav- 
age contributed to a recent North American Review, and presumes that 
the “long speeches” of the mover and seconder contain arguments 
taken, almost word for word, from some such loose jointed effort. It 
would not be strange if these men, like Governor Sherman on text book 
uniformity, had advanced ideas upon a one-sided consideration. They 
may be astonished at the careless way the public treat their darling be. 
liefs. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, III. 


ILLrNo1s. — Our exchanges report that one county Supt. 
of Southern Illinois has been suspended for drunkenness, and 
that yet another is in danger of the same fate. Supt. Bene- 
dict, of Vermilion, will begin a four. weeks’ institute July 14.-—Supt. 
Layne and Prin. Gillan of Danville will be among his instructors. Prin, 
Clark, of Gibson City, has resigned, and gone into business at Pontiac —— 
One of the students of the Normal High School won the appointment to 
West Point in the recent competitive examination at Hi!llsboro.— Prins. 
Haney of Camargo and Smith of Newman have an effective literary sol- 
ety organized by their advanced puplls.—— Rochelle school library con, 
tains 522 volumes. Normal people of the last ten years know much of 
Lilian DeGarmo, and will be pained to learn that she died March 25.—— 
Prin. Bayliss, of Sterling, is talked of as a candidate for mayor of that 
city.—lLilinois schools are making very general use of the C. & A. R. R. 
standard time maps. At an institute of Bureau Co. Teachers at „ 
March 22, Supt. Miller read a very interesting paper on the relation 
parents and teachers to the school, Prof. Mason, of Dover Acad, read a 
practical paper on whispering. —— C. O. Snyder, Supt. of Freeport 
schools, was the pleased recipient, on his birthday, of an imported vol- 
ume of pictures of Pompeli._—Stephenson Co. Inst begins Aug. 11, with 
Messrs. Gillan, Oldt, Snyder, and Bostwick to assist Supt. Krape,—a 
strong team.——Supt. Kelly, of Morrison schools, has decided to retire at 
the close of this year. Whiteside Co. will miss him.——The late Henry 
Hitchenck, of Galesburg, bequeathed the bulk of his p rty, valued at 
from $75,000 to $100,000, to Kuox Coll. u death wife, who is 
the sole surviving member of his family. 


INDIANA.—The meeting of the Southern Indiana National 
Teachers’ Assoc., at Jeffersonville recently, was very success- 
fully managed. The papers of Prest. Brown of the State Nor- 
mal School, and Dr. Curtiss of Louisville, were specially good, while the 
address of Dr. Moss, president of the State Univ., was one of his best. 
——Cyrus Smith, for the past eighteen years one of the best known book- 
men of the West, has severed his connection with Sheldon & Co. Cyrus 
is one of the most genial of men, has made an excelient business record 
and hosts of friends. —-De Pauw Univ is making preparations to erect a 
number of new buildiogs this year. Prof. Jordan, of the State Univ, 
took a ty of students, during vacation, on a scientific tramp through 
Brown Bo. He is arranging a tour for the senior class through Kentuck 


Tennessee, and Georgia, and expects to conduct a party through the re 
rondack region the summer vacation. . believes ip studying 
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nature from the original edition, and thus far has shown himself an excel 
lent interpreter. —— Tue Eastern Indiana Supts. are now holding a 
session at Newcastle — Judge Downey, as dean of the Law Dept. of 
DePauw, will receive a salary of $2 400 per year.—-Chas C. Brown, son 
of Prest. Brown, of the State Normal, has been appointed professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Rose Polytechnic Schoo!.— The school board of 
Shelbyville have abolished the rod, and substituted suspension.——It is 
reported that Prof. C W. Pearson will be retained at Kartham Coll an- 
other year ——Supt. John P. Mather, of Warsaw, has been reslected for 
aterm of years.—Prof, Robt. B. Warder, of Pardue Univ., was recently 
married at Minneapolis to Mrs. Dorland. A host of friends unite in wish 
ing the couple a long and po life. —— The Northera Indiana 
Teachers’ Assoc. meets on Island Park, in Sylvan Lake, at Rome City, 
Jaly 1, 2, and 3. Program next week. 


Lourstamwa.—The Louisiana Educational Soc continues to 
move forward in its important work. A general meeting was 
held in Tulane Hall on the first Tuesday of March, when a 
new charter was adopted. The charter gives the society all apd tegen 
of holding and managing property of all kinds for the benefit of the soci 
ety. Semi-annaal meetings are to be held. A resolution referred to the 
general meeting by the executive committee, avprovlug the organization 
of auxiliary societies of colored people in New Orleans, was warmly ap- 
proved, K. H. Browne, Esq., chairman of the Com. on Memorials, pre- 
sented the following outline of the work under consideration: 1. Consti- 
tational amendment enabling police juries and municipal governments to 
levy and collect a special tax for educational purposes, upon the authoriz 
ation by vote of the electors of the parish or town. 2. Act for the relief 
of teachers whose salaries in the past have not been wholly paid. 3. 
Amendment to State laws on education, or a new act. 4. Act to enforce 
collection of poll-tax. 5. Memorial to Legislature to secure prompt ac 
tion on questions affecting the advancement of educational work, and the 
enactment of sach law as may be deemed best for the educational inter- 
ests of 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
Minnesota.—Prof. Moore, of Lake City, has been visiting 
the Red Wing public schools. He is a progressive teacher.—— 
The spring term of the Albert Les schools opened with 484 
upils.——The Red Wing branch of the Goodhue Co, Teachers’ Assoc. 
eid its regular monthly meeting April s. The attendance was very good, 
and the interest excellent. Reading and spelling received a large share 
of attention.—The second oratorical contest of the Hamline Oratorical 
Assoc. took place April 4. D. H. Tandy, Red Wing, took the first prize, aud 
E. P. Martin, Hamline, the second.—— An Industrial Institute has been 
organized at Minneapolis, which will be a great benefit to the working. 
men of the city —— There are 140 school-buiidings in Olmsted Co., valued 
at $201,782. amber of pupils enrolled Jan. I, 1884, 5,431; number of 
teachers 164 ——The March enrollment in the St Paul public schools 
was 5 969, an increase of 1,047 over March, 1883._—-The Com. on the Min 
nesota Exhibit in the National Assoc bas decided to erect a building at 
Madison in which to make the — 1 spring term of the Man- 
kato public schools has opened with a large attendance.——The chem'cal 
and physica! apparatus imported for the laboratories of the St Paul High 
School has just arrived. It includes one of u finest spectroscopes, 
a Toepler Holtz electrical machine and electric dynamo, an 
Atwood’s machine, an Ellis alr-pump, a pair of Nicol's prisms, a set of 
Crooke’s tubes, etc. About $1,000 has been expended for this apparatus, 
and with its arrival the school can boast of as good facilities for the illus- 
tration of science as any bigh school in the lan 


New Yorx.—The number of pupils in all of the schools in 
the State is over 1 200,000 The whole number of teachers is 
about 31 000.—The Wyoming Co. Teachers’ Inst. was recently 
held at Warsaw. Nearly 200 teachers were present. John H. French, 
LL.D, Prof. Chas. D Larkins, Comr. Irving B. Smith, and C. A. Hall 
conducted the exercises ——Prof C. F. Dowd is attending the annual 


meeting of railway managers at Cincinnati for the purpose of urging the 
adoption of the twenty-four hour plan.——lIt is now ex } that Dr. 
Potter will accept the call to the presidency of Hobart Coll.——The sec- 


ond annual prize speaking contest of the Auburn High School will be 
held at the Opera House, April 25.——H. B. Sanford has received his 
eleventh election as Supt. of public schools of Middletown, and with it 
an increase of $100 in salary. 


New Jersey. — The Essex Co. Teachers’ Institute lately 
held in the town of Bloomfield, was well attended by the 
teachers of the public schools of the county. An address 
on “ Illiteracy and National Aid to Education ” was made by State Sup“. 
E. A. Apgar; on! The Russian English-Indian Question,” by Prin. P. . 
Lyon, of Belleville; on “ Moral and Spiritual Elements in the Teaching 
of Secular Kaowledge,” by Prof. D. 8. Martin, of New York; on the 
„Flora of New Jersey,” by Prof. N. L Britton, of New Jersey. Co. 
Supt Davis, aud Prof. Dasey of Orange, also had very interesting papers. 
——Supt. Barrioger, of Newark, has been appointed State Manager for 
New Jersey tor the meeting in Madison, Wis., in July. Tue pubiic 
schools of Newark re opened on the 7th inst, having had a week s vaca- 
tion ——At the ‘ast regular meeting of the Paterson Board of Ed. differ 
ent members of the Board spoke in the highest and most complimentary 
terms of the work being done by Supt Meleney. 


NEBRASKA.—Micena Stone, of Omaha, has an article in 
the School Journal claiming that he advocated the estab- 
lishment of graded schools several years before Horace 
Mann, the putative father of the system in this country, estab 
lished such schools in Massachusetts, aud that a grad+d schoo! 
was io actual operation ia Lyons, N T., in 1843 or 1844,—five 
or six years before the first school of the kind was organiz-d 
in Massachusetts. He claims that the second graded schoul in 
this country was opened in Pittsford, N. Y., about 1844, and 
that Mt. Morris, N. Y., followed suit in 1845. It would be 
interesting to have confirmation of these statements. 


State Editor, E. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, 10. 
Og10.—Sebastian Thomas of the Lodi schools was among 
the successful applicants before the State Board of Examinerr 
at the last meeting.——Every pupil of the LeRoy High Shoo! 
has aes a petition to the Roard of Ed. asking for the reéiection of 
Supt. F. Ward for next year.——Mr. Ek. W. Coy, principal of the Hugues 
High School, Cincinnati, delivered a 1 scholarly lecture in tue chapel 
of Farmers College, College Hill, on the evening of the 13th inst., on 
„ National liliteracy.”——The Ohio State Forestry Assoc, issued a 
circular to the people of Hamiiton Co., soliciting codperation in the cele 
bration of Arbor Day, April 18 —— Prof. J. S. Lowe, of the Normal School 
at lseneva, has invented a daustiess crayon. ——Dr. Samuel Findiay, of 
Akron, bas been tuvited to deliver the commencement address, next June, 
at Berea Coll., Ky ——3upt. I. N. Hantsberger, of Seville, is now the 
happy posses-or of two uisites,—a wife and a life certiticate —— Prof. 
J. Fraise Richard, late of this State, has become principal of the Amer. 
Normal Coll. at Logansport, Ind: The citizens of that city are alive to 
the benefits of the Coll., and are giving Prof. R. their united support and 
encouragement.——The literature classes in the National Normal Univ. 
at Lebanon, celebrated Lowell’s birthday, and became so enthusiastic 
that, ia closing, they nominated Mr. Lowell for the next presidency of the 
United States. Dr. J. W. Weightman, late president of Ogden Coll., 
Ky., has become associated in the management of the Steubenville Fe 
male Coll — Miss Annie Strauss has resigaed the principaiship of the 
Coshocton High School, to accept a position in the Girls Industrial Home 
at Delaware. Her loss to the hocton school will be deeply felt.—— 
Miss Mary Miller, A. M., pute over the department of Modern Lan 
aages in Muskingum Coil, She is doing effective work in that instita- 
on.——B. A. Davis, late Supt of Dexter City schools, has recently been 
elected to a similar position at Casey, I E. Medes closed his school 
at Bloomfield on the 7th with an exhibition.——J; 8. Edénburn has been 
elected principa! of the Cumberland schools. 


PeNNSYLVANIA.—The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Assoc. 
will meet at Meadville, July 8,9, 10. An interesting program 
is being prepared. 

Prof. Bachellor has just completed a series of lor lectures in Phila- 
4 treating of the deeper meaning of m . The subjects were: 
“The Philosophy of Song,” “ The Law of Rhythm,“ “ The Marvels of the 
Scale, and “ Analogy of Tone and Color. In this lecture the professor 
brought out the inflaence of color in the development of the human race, 
and its inflaence in spoken language. These were followed by “ The Re. 
ligtous Aspect of Music,” „First Utterances, „The Langa of Gest- 
ure,” „ Melody and Harmony,” and“ Music an Educator.’ The lectares 
were rich in thought and suggestion, giving a clearer insight into the re 
lation of the sounds of the universe and the tones of the human voice 
and awakeuing a realization that musical culture is essential to the full 


development of the physical, intellectual, and spiritual natares. 
Eacnity of tue Coll. epaducted the annual Lash. tp 


February, iu the college chapel. The session continued four days, and 
was wall ded by farmers and others interested in agricultural pur 
suits. The number of teachers in the colleges is to be reduced, and Greek 
and Latin is to be stricken from the curriculum. The Eastern and the 
Western experimental farms are to be sold, and the one in connection 
with the college is to be improved. This course has been recommended 
by Governor Pattison and Dr. Higbee, and will do much toward liqaidat- 
ing the indebtedness, now amounting to some $60,000. , 

Jounty and borough Supts will be elected on bre poy Ae and can- 
didates are pow busy presenting their claims.—Scbuy kill Sem. is to be 
removed from Lebanon to Hagerstown, Md., Col. Lick having agreed to 
donate $20,000 and ten acres of land for the erection of buildings, on con- 
dition that the Evangelical Assoc. will contribute an additional $10,000; 
the offer has been accepted.—Jersey Shore will erect a new school-house 
during the summer ata cost not exceeding $17,000.——The third annual 
meeting of the Northumberland Co. Directors’ Assoc. was held at Sun- 
bury, March 4. Some very important questions relating to the educational 
interests of the county were discussed, and steps were taken looking to- 
ward the erection of a State Directors Assoc_——The annual address de- 
livered before the Northumberland Co. Teachers’ Inst , at the joint meet- 
ing of teachers and directors, by Rev. W. H. Gotwald, A. M., has been 
published in pamphlet form. The adiress abounds in practical and pro- 
gressive su tlons.— The Watertown schools have been under the su- 

rvision of Mr. G. W. Twitmyer for four years. The first class, consist- 

ng of one lady and two gentlemen, graduated on Friday afterno»n, 
March 21. The graduating address was delivered by Dr. 8. L Van Val- 
zah, president of the board of directors, The hall in which the exercises 
were held was packed full and many could not gain admittance. 


TENNESSEE —There are now 185 students in the State 
Univ. at Knoxville ——At a meeting of the school directors of 
Hamilton Co., on March 15, it was recommended that the 
country schools open on the Ist of Augast.——Prof. Gill is delivering lec- 
tures and teaching a class in botany at Chattanooga.——J. L. Milburn, an 
old teacher, formerly of Benton, recently died at Trenton, Ga. where he 
was in charge of the Masonic Inst.——Misses Alice and Grace McGowan, 
danghters of the editor of the Times at Chattanooga, have established a 
flourishing art school in that city. Miss Grace studied for some years in 
Cincinnati — Carson Coll., at Mossy Creek, will have a new boarding 
hall completed by September first, at a cost of $4,500.—Rev. B G. 
Northrop, LL D., of Connecticut, has recently lectured at Nashville and 
Knoxville in this State. A matrimonial epidemic is about to break out 
among the teachers of the city schools at Knoxville. 

The colored State Cadets will hereafter be educated at Knoxville Coll 
under Prof. McCuallough.——The valedictorian of the Nashville High 
School, this year, is Howard B. Enloe; the salutatorian, Miss L zzie 
Walker. The graduating class numbers 49 ——Warren’s Coll., at Fal- 
ler’s, is = ring ——Mrs. W. B. Horton, Supt. of the Shelby Co. schools, 
gives ia her last annual report the following: Scholastic population for 
1883, 17,037; number of institutes held, 6; number of ers licensed 
175; namber of schools in county, 153, being an increase of 17. Most of 
the school-houses are comfortable and well furnished. New methods are 
being adopted, and the interest is increasing. A teachers’ association 
meets monthly. Mrs. Horton is the only lady Supt. in the State, and is 
one of the best. 


Vireinra.—The annual conference of School Supts. of the 
State met in the Hall of the House of Delegates at Richmond. 
April 15, and at time of writing were still in session. Many 
important topics were on the program for discussion. ——Roan- 
oke is in the fourth year of steady increase. The students this 
session come from 16 States, Indian Territory, and Mexico. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 

— The question of abolishing test examinations in the 
schools is agitated in Portland. The principal objection urged 
against the system by its opponents is that the worry and ex- 
citement which precede them is undermining the health and 
impairing the nervous system of the pupils. A correspondent 
of the Argus makes the pertinent inquiry whether bad venti- 
lation, attendance at balls, parties, skating rinks, and theaters 
at hours when the boys and girls ought to ba abed, smoking 
cigarettes, and other pernicious habits, may not have some- 
thing to do with ‘undermining the health and impairing the 
nervous system of pupils’’’ The Lewiston Journal, from 
which the above is taken, remarks: ‘‘ The cry of over-applica- 
tion in school is made to cover a multitude of indiscretions. 
Give the children more out-door exercise and better ventilation, 
alter some of their habits outside of school, and their nerves 
will not be so frequently and easily impaired, while their health 
may, in most cases, be kept rugged eno: gh to stand the ex- 
citement’ of three to five test examinations a year.“ 

— Dr. D O S Lowell, lately of the Auburn High School, 
has left for Roxbury, Mass., to accept an engagementat the 
Roxbury Latin School. 

— Mr. Clark resigned his position as principal of the high 
school of Rockland, to become the principal of the Edward 
Little High School of Auburo. His place is to be filied by 
Mr. Marston of Bath. Mr. Clark has given entire satisfaction 
as a teaeher, and leaves, much to the regret of his friends, 
especially of the seniors of the school, who graduate at the 
close of the next term. 

— By illness Miss Harris is not able to begin her duties as 
teacher at Edward Little High School. Her place is tempora- 
rily supplied by Miss Merrill. 

— Mr. J. P. Marston, Greek and Latin instructor of the 
Bath High School, has tendered his resignation to the School 
Board. He has accepted the position of principal of the Rock- 
land High School. ‘ 

— Miss Evans, who has been a teacher in the Mechanic 
1 for several years, has resigned to take a school at 

eering. 

— A $2,500 school-house is to be erected in Kennebank im- 
mediately. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Miss Nettie F. Ainsworth, a recent graduate of the Man- 
chester Training School, has accepted a position to teach at 
Tilton, commencing April 21. 

— The schools of Manchester reopened April 14, after a va- 
cation of two weeks. As usual at this time of year, there is a 
large accession of pupils in the primary grades. 

— Smyth prize speaking and reading at Agricultural Coll: 
First prize for speaklog ($20) was recently awarded to Geo. E. 
Adams, Weston, Vt.; second prize ($15) to Comings of Lee, 
- — = 28 R. S. Alden of Lynn. 

3 or ng, Harvey, of S ; 
second, to M. T. Thurber, of Mast Tard. * Wan 


— Miss Emma Rowley, of the Lincoln Street School, Mau- beg 


chester, resigned her position March 28 to accept a more lucra- 

tive one at Somerville, Mass. The vacancy caused by Miss 

Rowley’s resignation has been supplied by the appointment of 

—— ae Hope, a recent graduate of the Manchester Tralnin: 
chool. 

— It is evident that Newmarket does not need national aid 
on account of illiteracy. The School Com. does not know any 
children of school-age in the town who do not attend school, 
nor is the Board aware of any person in Newmarket between 
the ages of 14 and 21 who cannot read and write. 

— The theses assigned for the Chandler graduating class at 


Dartmonth Coll., are: “Invention as Related to Material 
Progress,” Wesley G. Carr, of Keone; “Half a Century of 


Mechanical Engineering,” Henry C. Fall, of Farmington; 
“The Mechanical Theory of Heat,” George I. Leland, of Up- 
ton, Mass.; The Mechanical Theory of Sound,” nae . 
Nettleton, of St Paul, Minn; “Is Dynamite a Civilizing 
Agent? Wm. J. Starr, of Manchester; The Architect and 
his Art.“ Lyman P. Thomas, of South Middleboro, Mass. ; 
„Recent Advancement in Engineering Science,“ Geo. D Wes- 
ton, of Windsor, Vt.; ‘‘ Some Recent Progress in Telegraphy,“ 
Bertraad T. Wheeler, of Lempster. 


VERMONT. 


— Mr. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, Mass., has again en. 
tered the educational field. He has accepted a call to Middle- 
bury to take the work in Latin of Prof. Auetiu, who retires 
for a season of much-needed rest. We hope Mr. Stevens will 
find his future life-work in the profession. 

— Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, at the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington, will open its ninth annual session 
July 7, and continue six weeks. We are glad to learn that the 
prospect for a large attendance is excellent. More than one 
hundred students have already taken rooms, and from five to 
ten students register daily. The place is one that is very in- 
viting, and the Faculty of the College is composed of very able 
instractors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Change of Date / Prof. Raymond’s first reading 
will be given Thursday evening, Apr. 24, instead of Wednes- 
day evening, Apr. 23, as announced. Please help to spread the 
news. 

— Fifty students were graduated at Wellesley Coll. in June, 
1883. Of this number, 25 are engaged in teaching, 6 are ae- 
sistants in the library of Columbia Coll., 1 is assistant in the 
Observatory of Columbia Coll., 2 are studying medicine, and 2 
are continuing their studies at the college Most of the teach · 
ers’ positions were obtained through the Wellesley Coll. Teach- 
ers’ Ragistry. The use of the Registry is free to students, and 
to supts., principals, and others who wish to secure teachers. 

— Miss Emma Tate was recently elected to the high school, 
Medway; Mr B. B. Plattner, to the high school, Shirley Vil- 
lage; Miss Mabel I. Dodge, grammar school, Fayville; Misses 
E E Stephenson, Mary E. Rogers, and E. A. Briggs, Vineyard 
Haven; M. E. E. Wentworth and Wm A. Cottle, Barnstable; 
A. P. Averill, high school, Bolton; Edward T. Bragg, Spencer; 
Miss Hattie E. Boardman, grammar school, Needham; Miss 
Nettie Parley, Medfield. 

— Rev. J. W. Osborn takes the place of Rev. Mr. Miller (re- 
signed) as Supt. of Public Schools, Swansea. Mr. Osborn has 
held the position before, and is well qualified. 

— The subject which the Yale alumni of western Massachu- 
setts will discuss at Worcester on the 28th is, The duty of 
Yale in Regard to the Education of Women.“ Prest. Porter 
will open the discussion, and several able pleas are promised 
for the admission of women in the college on equal terms with 
men. 

— Mr. Moses Grant Daniell, who for the last seventeen years 
has been a most successful teacher in the Roxbury Latin 
School, has become associated with Mr. Wm. H. Ladd in the 
management of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. This school, 
now in the fifty-sixth year of its existence, is well known for 
the 1 of its preparation of both boys and girls for 
the Inst. of Technology, for college, or for business, and also 
for the opportunities it affords for obtaining a good general 
education. 

— Supt. F. E. Burnette, of Attleboro, has accepted the su- 
perintendency of the Auburn (Me.) schools. 

— The Harvard Club of New York City are about to consider 
the propriety of appointing a committee to correspond with 
Harvard associations in other cities, and with the college au- 
thorittes, with a view to the adoption of the English lan- 
guage as the official language of the university, and its use in 
commencement programs and proceedings, and in the quin 
quennial catalogues, —a movement redolent of American com- 
mon-sense, 

— At the April meeting of the Massachusetts Assoc. for 
Promoting the University Education of Women, held last 
week, Mrs. Livermore made an address on ‘' Temperance 
Teaching in the Public Schools.“ She said it was the place of 
women to act as educators. In six States, through the loflu- 
ence of the women, a law had been passed making compulsory 
the education of all children in the public schools in regard to 
the physiological ¢ff-cts of alcoholic liquors and narcotics. 
The establishment of this policy on the part of the State was 
to be the work of Massachusetts women next year; they would 
have the whole Commonwealth alive with interest, and hoped 
to carry the Legislature. 

— The catalogue of Mt. Holyoke Sem. is a characteristic rep- 
resentative of this most excellent school, — a model of how 
things ought to be. The seminary, it seems, has made mate 
rial progress the past year, both in lands, houses, and courses 
of lectures. The grounds now include nearly sixty acres, and 
auother building, used for drawing and music, has been added. 
Among the innovations in lectures has been a course of twenty 
lectures on Physles by Dr. Young of Princeton. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. MEaveER, Warren, R. I. 

— At the request of Miss Doyle, principal of the girls’ de- 
partment of the high school, Miss Loraine P. Bucklin read her 
lecture on Maria Theresa” to the girls. Miss Bucklin pre- 
sented the chief events in the life of the great empress in 80 
vivid and interesting a manner that her young listeners gave 
— Le most rapt attention. It was a valuable historical ex- 

— Misses S. P. Snow and S. A. Bailey teach the school at 
Harris’ Mills (Warwick). Summer term began April 14 — 
Mr. Eimer Card teaches in grammar school at Hope.——The 
echool at River Point, taught by Mr. John F. Brown, closed 
recently for vacation.——The Pontiac School, taught by Miss 
Martha 8. Lawton, is now closed for spring recess. The 
schools in Berkeley, taught by Mrs. Daniels and Miss Roberts, 
closed recently for a brief recess. The Warren public schools 
an the summer term of ten weeks April 21.——The Lons- 
dale High School,—A. C. Collins, principal, and Miss Edith E. 
Troop, assistant,—has been having a vacation of one week. 
The school recently gave a very pleasiog dramatic entertainment. 

— The students of the Bristol High School have started a 
school paper named The Iris, the initial number of which has 
just sppeared, printed in a neat form. 

— At the Methodist Conference, recently held at New Bed - 
ford, Prof Biakeslee was reappointed principal of Greenwich 
Acad, a position in Which he has been very successful. 

— Ata recent meeting of the Rhode Island Hist. Soc., Prof. 
Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D, gave a very able and instructive ad- 


dress on the new “ Northwest.” Prof. Mowry’s address wag 
ormation, 


replete with historical and statistical lui 
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— The State Senate voted Friday, April 18, to make the State 
appropriation for $30,000 more than it was last year, — an in- 
crease of 33 per cent. 

— Supt. White of Woonsocket delivered an excellent address 
at the Universalist Convention recently held in Providence. 

— At a recent meeting of the Warren School Com, Asst. 
Atty.-Gen. Bos worth was reélected chairman for the ensuing 


yen" prof. Wm. T. Harris’ address on kindergarten instruc- 
tion, given recently in Providence, was timely and full of in- 
terest. There is a growing interest in this matter, not only in 
the cities, as Providence, but also in the provincial towus of 


the S tate. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frenon, New Haven, Conn. 

— Miss Lilian A. Ross, has been elected in the high school 
at Middletown; Miss Kate R. Libby in the high school, and 
Miss S. Emma Perley in the grammar school, at New Britain; 
and Miss M. L. Burrell in the high school at Southington; 
Vergil B. Wells has been elected assistant in Foxcroft Acad. 

— Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of the Johns Hopkins Univ., de- 
livered the closing lecture of the Teachers’ Course at New 
Haven, on Thursday night. His subject. The Old and the 
New Education,” was treated in a thoroughly philosophical 
and scholarly manner. The course has been well attended, 
and has proved a financial success, The proceeds were de- 
voted to the maintenance of a free kindergarten. 

— Prin. Rassell, of the Normal School of Worcester, made 
an excellent address Saturday morning to the New Town 


advocated silent reading and the practice of listening. By this 
means mental power is gained for securing fixedness of atten- 
tion, so that pupils can reproduce whatever they read or hear 
with reasonable exactness. 

— Supt. Gordy of Ansonia is 
Method at the coming meeting of New England Supts. in 
Boston. Tue local papers commend bis work in the Ansonia 
schools very highly. 

One of the few successful academies in the State is that 
at Goshen, on the top of one of the bleakest hills of Litchfield 
Co, Mr. Peters, the principal, is spoken of as a man well fitted 
for the profession of teaching. 0 

— The exhibition of the scholars of the high school of Sims- 
bury, last week, was a great success. Essays were read by the 
graduates, which would have been creditable to older heads. 

— Mr. Bangs, of the Wooster School, New Haven, adds 
much to the interest of the study of geography by an exhibi- 
tion of pictures with the solar camera, when the sun shines. 

— Mr. I. C. Libby, formerly principal of Middletown High 
School, is located at Shohone Falls, Washington Ter. Mrs. 
— was formerly one of the most famous teachers of Mer- 

en. 


to speak on the Sentence 


WANTED: Copies of Tux JouRNAL or EpvucaATion of 
March 15, Nov. 15, and Dec. 13, 1888. Any person having 
spare copies of either of these issues will oblige, and earn the 
thanks of, the publishers, by returning them to the office of 
Tue JOURNAL, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Will send a copy 
of Epucation, or copies of Taz AMERICAN TEACHER, in 
Jeturn. 


~~ 
é 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The ”" condensed from German and French periodicals, in 
the Journal of Phiiology of Johns Hopkins University, are an iuvalua le 
feature of this journal, which is now much quoted abroad as authority 
iu many fields, 


— The Ind prints a 6 


poslum on “College Athleties,“ con- 
taining articles by Bishops Hartington, Potter, Clark, and Coxe, Presta. 
Bartlett and Patton, and the Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, John Hall, New- 
man Smyth, Theo, L Cuyler, Geo. H. Hepworth, and others. 


— Blackwod's Edinburch Magazine for April contairs articles as fol- 
lows : The State of Artin France; A Lady's Ride across Spauish Honda- 
ras; Idle Hour in my Study; and others of a like interesting nature. 
New York: Leonard Scott, Pub. Co. 

— Inthe May number of the Eclectic Magazine we find the usual amount 
of ee reading. The opening article, Frederick Harrison's The Ghost 
of Religion.” is a mingled criticism and eulogy of Herbert Spencer's arti- 
cle published in the last num er of this magazine. Published by K. R. 
Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New York. Terms, per year. 

— The Fortnight/y Revtew for April contains a number of very interest. 
ing articies, as follows: Homeric Troy, by Prof. Jebb; A Plea for an 
Auglo Roman Aliianee, by W. Mazirre Brady; Frederick D. Maurice, by 
Archdeacon Farrar; Realiem Bebind the Footlights, by Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield and others. New York: Leonard Scott, Pub. Oo, 


— The Sins of Legislators,” the third article in Mr, Spencer's series 
on the political tendencies of the times, contributed to Tae Popular Sci- 
ence Month/y, leads in the May issue. The present articie is a scathing 
exposure of the vicious consequences of intrusting legislation to utterly 
incompetent men. Editorials are: Progress and Social Improvement, Vale 
Professors on College Studies, and Spencer on Parliamentary Influence. 


— Mr. Edwin P. Whipple contributes an article to the North American 
Review for May on “ Mathew Arnold,” in which he tries to account for 
the unpopularity of the poet and critic here or in England. He says that 
“the general characteristics of Mr. Arnold’s poetry is moral and lutel- 
lectuai skepticism and and that the general characteristic of 
his criticism is moral and Intellectual superciliousness.” Arnold, in bis 
opinion, has not the soul that inspires invigorates. 


PUBLISH 


ENCLISH, FRENCH, CERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 


GARDNER’S ENGLISH HISTORY, 
JOHNSTON'S AMERIOAN POLITICS, 
LOUNSBURY’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS, 
WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN COURSE, 
KLEMM’S LESE- UND SPRACHBUOCHER, 


MARTIN’S HUMAN BODY, 
——— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
NEWOOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
WALKER’S POLITIOAL ECONOMY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
BESSEY’S BOTANY, 
MACLOSKIR’S ELEMENTARY BOTANY, 
NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL COURSE, 
BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


HENESS’S 
STERN’S 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue free by mail, containing terms for specimen copies, prices, etc. 


STERN’S SELRCTED GERMAN COMEDIES. 
OTTO’S FRENCH AND GERMAN COURSES, 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
GASO’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES, 
PYLODET’S FRENCH COURSE, 
STERN A MERAS’S ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 


3d Sty N. J. 


NATURLIOHE METHODE, 
STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN, 


AIDS IN TEACHING. 


Publish Photographs, mounted and unmounted, of Places in all Parts of 
the World; Paintings by the Old Masters; Kngravings, Etchings, Stat 
* Architecture, and Modern Paintings. 

These publications furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustration 
in the class room, and are recommended by sach educators as Dr. 
T. Harris of Concord, Mass., Dr. Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal 
School, and Prof. C. E. Norton of Harvard College. 

Call or send 6-cent stamp for Price list and Catalogue of oe — 


WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, Ass., subjects. 


he 


ae} 

iad 


Wm. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1662. 


WA) every scholar in the land. 


AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY. 


THE PERFECT 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


fet. im sizes, RULED «= PLAIN 


ists Prices from three [3] to fifteen 
rl (15) cents: within the reach of 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 


117 FULTON Sr., NEW YORK. 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC 


8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


The method of short-hand writing taught at this Institution is ially adapted for educational 
fh and in a shorter time 


as it enables the pupil to gain more speed than long hand from th 
by other methods attain the highest speed of which the art is capable. 


Tue“ Allen Method »’ has received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughout the 
country. Principals and others interested are invited to send their addresses, and cireulars giving 


will be mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


INSTITUTE, 


particulars have tried it. 


the Slate Penil Blackboard 


DISTINCT, DUSTLESS, DURABLE. 


Send for circular with emphatic 
recommendations from those that 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. T. 


FOR SALE! 
The furniture and good will of a first class Boarding 
and Day School, in New York State. Said school is 
fully establi-hed and in a prosperous condition, paying 
the Principal annually more than §?,°00, above all ex- 
penses of school and family, including the board of six 
persons in his own family. 


rticolars ly at once to 
For particalars, #pply at ORCUTT, 


Managrr N. I. Burenu, 
18 Hawley St., Koston, 


407 b 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


he Classes meet daily for French, German, and 
graduate after one term. 


Normal Training School of Modern Languages, 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


With this end in view, Dr. RosenTHat, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lavriat of Boston, 
at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, 
lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 


Spanish. Terms 


@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Metsterscnarr Bureau, 299 Wasnineton Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


will personally conduct The Summer 
and will continue for five weeks. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Have 2 seen this remarkable work 7 
orace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia! 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


ust suited to this telegraphic age. 
4 Everybody delighted with it. Selis at sight. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Statesmen, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers, 
Teachers, Mechanics, and Children use it. 


<r SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PARTICULARS; IT WILL COST YOU ONLY A POSTAL-CARD,. ADDRESS THOSE NEAREST YOU. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New Werk, San 


Francisce. 


„ & 00. 
Leuis, Cincinnad. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
Beste 


wm. 


= — — 
teachers on Reading in the Grades.“ He 1 111 
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* 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. X1X.—No., 17. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
The Clew of the Maze and The Space Half. Hour 
National Academy, Notes and Catalogue. . 


English as She is Spoken. 6 nos in 1 vol. 
0 


n M 3. 
Outskirts on Physical Science. ° 
Pleasant Authors for the Young Folks. 
In the Tennessee Mountains. . e . 2 
Transactions of Wis. State Agr. Society. Vol 1. 1882-3. 
American Explorations in The Ice Zones. . 

History Topics for High Schools and Colieges 2 

Origioal Humorous and Dramatic Recitation. 3 vols. 

Ye Pedagogue’s Historical Mottoes. . 

Blography of Ezra Cornell. 

The Globe Prunouncing Gazetteer. . 

Wall Street in History. 

Mabel Martin and other Poems. . 

Our Homes . . . * . 

The Eatailed Hat, or Patty Cannon's Time. 

‘The New Dialogues. 
Philosophy. 

Apostolic Lite. . 


Author. her. 
u unk & Wag 
Cassell & Co, N 
Collins G P Futnam s Sons, NT 1 
D’ Anvers 66 60 1 
Millington 2 « 
Wiggin 


15 
50 
25 
50 
40 
Shepard Boston 50 
‘ “ 12 
D Lothrop & CO, 1 0 
Craddook Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos 1 25 
Madison, Wis. 
Nourse 3 50 


D Loth Co, 

8 R Winchell & Co, Chicago 25 
Allen Ginn, Heath & Co, Bos 25 

Eugene J Hall, Chicago, each 10 

A Flanagan. 
Cornell A 8 Barnes & Co, NX 2 00 
Lodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos 1 50 

GP Putnoam’s Sons, NX 2 50 
Lamb Funk & Wagonalis, NX 2 00 
R L Lewis Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos 15 
Murphy Cassell & Co, NV 5 00 

Porter & Coates, Phila 1 00 
Townsend Harper & Bros, N ¥ 1 50 
Barrows H A Young & Ue, Boston 50 
Worman A 8 Barnes & Co. NX 1 00 
Steele “ “s 1 2 
Taylor Funk & Wagualls, N Y 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Convinced Bryonp a Doust.—The editor 
of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Tage (Mr. A. 


Cheny) gives the following emphatic testimony : 
“I have waited to satisfy myself that the cure would 
be permanent, and lam convinced beyond a doubt. | 
— the have 
reds * poorer off’ conee- 
— of ast When I 
commenced its use | was completely run down, my 
stomach being in a wretched condition. After a faith. 
fal course of the Oxvgen, I am as hearty, strong, and 
owin 
— all the 2 Loan — 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of — — in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


We invite special attention to the new 
and attractive advertisement of A. J. Holman, 
& Co., 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, in this 
iesue of Toe JounNAL. This firm manufact- 
ure and publish the most desirable and finely 
illustrated Family Bibles and Photograph Al- 
bums in this country, in all desirable styles and 
sizes. Persons seeking renumerative employ- 
ment should address this firm for particulars. 
They offer inducements to teachers and others 
that are most favorable. The style and beauty 
of their publications commend 2 to public 
favor. Send for their illustrated catalogue at 
once. 


MOTHER SWAN'S WORM SYRUP. 
Intallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
restlessness, worms, constipation. 25c. 


PERPETUAL INJUCTION. 

In the U. S. Circuit Court in Maryland it 
was, on the 10th of March, 1884, adjudged and 
decreed that a perpetual injunction be issued 
against Louis E. Wetter, and eighteen others, 
restraining them from imitating the labels of 
the Rumford Chemical Works, manufacturers 
of the Horsford’s Bread Preparation, and also 
from using their old bottles. 

The defendants were required to bring into 
court all fraudulent labels, and all imitation 
powder, for destruction. 

It was decreed that the Rumford Chemical 
Works be entitled to receive the profits which 
have been diverted from it by reason of the in- 
fringement, and the defendents were ordered to 
pay all costs. 

This is another victory scored for the Rum - 
ford Chemical Works, who, not long since, 
caused several parties to be heavily fined for 
violating the injunction of the Supreme Court 
restraining all persons offering for 
sale “‘ Acid Phosphate (so called) in any 
package which shal! be a substantial or color- 
able imitation of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Jno. F. Painiirs 7 Co., General Adver- 
tising Agents, have removed from the Times 
Building to new and commodious offices at 29 
Park Row, opposite the eral post-office, 
New York City. This wellinown firm have, 
by their promptness and honorable dealing, 
won the respect of the newspaper world. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
StaTe NoRMAL SCHOOL, 
SaLeM, Mass, March 11, 1884 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand equare feet of biackboard surface. The 
work bas proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
ased. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAAR. 


— Sunlight penetrates about 1200 feet below 
the surface of the sea, 


— Horrid, yes, it is, that we must suffer from 
disease; but from Heart Disease, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator will 
give you immediate relief; thousands say 60. 
$1.00 per bottle at druggists. 


— Atadepth in the water of 3000 feet, the 
temperature lowers to 40° F. 


— From B. F. Liepsner, A M., Red Bank, 
N. J. I have been troubled with Catarrh so 
badiy for several years that it seriously affected 
my voice. I tried Dr.——’s remedy without 
the slightest relief. One bottle of Eiy's Cream 
Balm did the work. My voice is fally restored, 
and my head feels better than for years. 


— There are about 40,000 people on this side 
of the Atlantic who speak the Spanish lau- 
guage. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 

— About $2,000,000,000 is invested in the 
dairy business in the United States. 


— In regard to Ely’s Cream Balm for Ca- 
tarrh, my answer is, I can recommend it as the 
best remedy I ever used,—Dr. J. S. Vaughan, 
Dentist, Muskegon, Mich, (See advt.) 

— In eight months, petroleum and its prod- 
ucts were exported — the U. S. to the 
amount of $31,680,000. 


Apvice ro MorHERrs. — Maks. WINsLOw’s 
Sooruine SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
knowa remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— There are now in this country 2000 Bands 
of Mercy, with about 155,000 members. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


An old ph , retired from „ ha had 
in hands by an Bast India the 

ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of — 1 — Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat Lung Affections‘ 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage 1 and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, | 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Zu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city, 

— During the past few months, in the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Georgia, 


been killed by tornadoes. 


DECLINE OF MAN. ‘ 


N Weak 


fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire i 
is — in German, French or English, with f 
direction for and by “a 
stamp, naming - A. 
Novns, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N'Y” 430 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 


This usefal book more or less of the 


incorporates 

North and South Carolina, 1000 people have | Grabs method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe | particule 
teach elementa 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 N 


grades how to 


rim 
Arithm tie. it has universally 


cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
35 tt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Method of Instruction. 


Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


16 mo., 232 pages. 


Ready on May 1,—A NEW EDITION OF 
WARREN COLBURN’S Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive 


A carefully Revised and Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix 
containing a sketch of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and GOOG B. Emerson's 


35 cts. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, 


416 


their t 
li Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by 
word; in English. The Knuterlinears have been used for thirty years, 


Specimen d Cat A free. 
CHAHLES DE ar VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
— 


and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


on, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


ea Send for Circular. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY AVOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. E. 4gt., 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 23, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


p. CARRETT & co., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents, 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 


ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


wak d dent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowing the 
anne to —— one — every any questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy ot QuIZZIs8M, 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Address 


300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“Bartlett's Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14, 


This School is under the direction of G. H. Bart. 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1383, and its primary 
object is to give a ed course of instruction in the 
various branches Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing an 
Design in the Public Schools. 

For circulars, apply at once to 

G. H. BARTLETT, 


467ptf 12 Pemberton Square, Bosten, Mass. 


School of Elocution. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Fourth Season....... Term of Six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, Lawyers, 
and all who are in in Beading and Speak- 
‘ae. Popular resort ou the Lake Shore, 25 miles west 
0 

Re 


lagara Falls. Cool, dry, beautiful, accessible. 
lar and special courses. Thorough instruction in 
Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Extempo- 
rancous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, kead - 
ing, Recitation, and Oratery. Five instructors, each 
a specialist. Rates for tuition and boarding moderate. 


Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. H. BECHTEL. 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, AN AGENT! 


In every County and City in the United States and 
Canada, to cell” ad 
DR. DUNCLISON’S 


212 

Practitioner's Reference Book, 
A Copy of which should be in the hands of EVERY 
PHYSICIAN in the United States and Canada. 

IT 18 A RAPIDLY SELLING BOOK, 


And | young Physicians, Medical Stadents, or Teachers 
desiring to make money, should address, for terms and 


4664 J. M. STRADLINd & co., Camden, N. J. 


55 or VIEWS of HEAVEN, by Moody 
| Spurgeon, Talmage, and 400 other 


eminent thinkers; — Outit, 78e. Agents 
Wanted. Cosunn & Newman Pus, Co., Ohicago, Ill. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 
In Greek and Euglish. Fine cloth, 25 cents. 
SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the An- 
cient Eastern World By George Rawlinson. Best 
American Edition. In three volumes, over 2,000 
es and over 700 illustrations maps. Price re- 
duced from $18.00 to 62.40. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Ineight 
volumes, over 40% fine iliustrations. Vol. I., fine 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
ANCIENT EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. 
By John Kenrick, M.A. 12m, cloth, 61.00. 
CHINESE CLASSICS. The Works of Con- 
fuctus and Mencius, Translated by Legge. Price 
reduced from $3.50 to $1.00. 
HISTORICAL EVIiDENCE of the Truth of 
the Scriptures. by Rawlinson, cloth, 50 cents. 
VICTORIA, QUEEN of ENGLAND. By 
Grace Greenwood. Fine cloth, gilt top, 85 cents. 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTIC#. By F. H. 
Mell, LL. D. Cloth, 50 cents. 
HEALTH by EXERCISE. By H. 
Taylor, MD. Cloth, 60 cents. ee 
SESAME and LILIES. By John Ruskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
CROWN of WILD OLIVE. By Ruskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
ETHICS of the DUST. By Ruskin. Elzevir 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 
RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. The three 
above, in half Russia, red edges, 50 cents. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S Little Folks.’’ 
12 vols. bound in 3, illustrated. Price, 62.00. 
DeQUINCEY’S Famous ‘‘ English m 
Euter.“ Kizevir edition, cloth, 25 cents. * 
CURIOUS MYTHS of the Middle Ages. By 
8. Baring-Gould, Cloth, 35 cents. 
PROSE WORK of John Milton. Fine cloth, 
50 cepts. 


LIBRARY of WONDERS and Curiosities. 
By I. Platt, D. D. 135 illustrations Cloth, $1.25. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects, and 5,000 illustrations, num- 
erous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, 628; cheaper 
edition, $15. Speci 

“Your books are well made and good h for the 
poor man or the millionaire, and it is astonishing how 
you have compelled some of the old-line publishers to 
reduce prices. Have been = since 1877, and 
expect to keep right on.“ RRV. A. T. WOLFF, Hadley, 


„John B. Alden deserves to be counted one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. We tender him the 
thanks of the RELIGIOUS HERALD and its many thou- 
sand readers for giving us the best books at the 
cost possible —” Heligious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOKS — descriptive catalogue free. 
Kooks for examination before payment, on e of 
faith. NOT sold by dealers, — prices too low. 

ks by mail, 20 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. IS Vesey St., New Work. 


AUTHORS, 


should send stamp for circular to LITRRARY BUREAU, 
162 La Balle Strest, Chicago, I, 46300" 


men ‘es free. 
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EDUCATION. 


April 24, 1884. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. . 
Pennsylvania Educational 
Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 
W. H. SCHUYLER, Fh. D., Prin. of High — 
1 cies. Late this summer I was in- 
= ern — to the Pa. Ed. Bureau, and 
my experience leads me to believe that no agency can 
put schools and teachers in communication with each 
1 t confidently to all that need his as- 
siatance feeling that all expectations 
will be fulfilled.” 
ap The Manager of this Bureau bas an experience 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to coll 
Prin 


AMERICAN 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 

Franklin, Pa., says:“ For many years, while Princi 

other more prompaly, or give them more efficient aid 

of over twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 

Professors 

esses for every department of instruction; 

good schools to parents. Call 


Rest TEACHERS, aca rounten, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
of Lewistown (Pa.) Academy, I had occasion to make 
in a more obliging manner. 1 therefore recommend 
Prof 
Address L. 2. LANDIS, Manager, 
address 


on or 
M. J. YOUNG - 


MRS. FULTON, 
240 (1) ont Union Square, New York. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and Sout h- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


STAMP FOR CIROULAR. 

All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
in the South, looking up schools. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American European TRA CHERS 


supplies, without o Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lee with Professors, cipals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 


ernesses, Trave Companions; Coun Europe ; 
, Bookkeepers, — atl 
ven 


ca 
trav 


in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. 


B.— 
Board and Real Estate Directory 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want ba name; if 
— are ambitious, and want somethi igher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest for ter with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, ee Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


NOW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


Fer TEACHEBS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers, Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Addreas the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager; 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


465 tf 

Of $10—850 to every send- 

REWARD ! ing us valuable info of future 

or present school vacancies and n No trouble or 

. Send stamp for circulars to 

CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENOY, ILL, 

N. B.—We want all kinds of Teachers for kchools 
and Families, 463 (cow) f 


NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
© are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. It you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better with us, as we can infinitely 
rease your chances of ons just what you want. 
467 tf LEMMON BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


BIND ERS 


For the volume of THH JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, V. E. PUBLISHING co., 
868 Hawley Street, Boston, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods 
noticed in these columns please stake thas! 
you saw them advertised in Tun JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the striking 
announcement of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, 
author cf the “ Meisterschaft System” of 
Languages, in this issue of Taz JouRNAL 
Hie Normal Training School of Modern Lan- 
guages will be held at Cottage City, Martha’s 
Vineyard, opening July 7th, and continuing 
until Aug. 8th, 1884. The Training Class for 
American Teachers will bea special feature. 
Owing to the mistaken notion prevalent in 
America that foreign languages are best taught 
by foreigners, many important points have 
been overlooked, not the least of which is that 
the foreigner has frequently not sufficient com- 
mand of idiomatic English tolucidly explain 
the untranslateable idioms of his mothe:- 
tongue. A well-trained American teacher, on 
the contrary, having surmounted these same 
obstacles himself, and being in full sympathy 
with the pupil’s peculiar bent of intellect, is 
best enabled to bring his pupils to real and 
entire mastery of them. This fact having been 
recognized by German educators, none but 


[German teachers are employed as instructors 


of foreign tongues in their public institutions 
and universities, and the results have proved 
the wisdom of this course. 

With the same end in view, Dr. Rosenthal 
proposes to train intelligent Americans to teach 
foreign languages to Americans, and the pupils 
of the Normal Training Classes will receive 
his best attention and care. Well qualified 
teachers will, immediately after graduation, be 
assisted by the publishers of the Meisterschaft 
System to profitable employment in the various 
cities of the United States. Teachers with a 
fair grammatical knowledge of a foreign tongue 
can graduate after one term. 


Ask for “ * — fn,” for “Coughs Colds 
‘or on for 
Sore Throat, on ‘ es, 180. quid, 500 


MAN'S PICTORIAL 
FAMILY BIBLE 
Containing both versions of the New Testament, with 
the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, handsomely illus- 
trated with 10 full-page Engravings. Our Bibles con- 
tain 2,000 pages, 2,500 illustrations. Fine 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, elegant designs, 
handsomely bound. Extra inducements offered 
to energetic Agents. Illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
pplication, A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS !! 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 
ea Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau St., New Kerk City. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. T. City. 


ELV S 


CREAM BALM 


Causes veo Pain. 
Gives Heliet at 
Once. Therough 
Treatment will 
Cure. Net a Ligq- 
uid or snaff. Ap- 
ply with Pinger. 
Give 1 Trial. 


HAY “FEVER 10 conts a: Draggists, 


Send for circular. 60 cents by mall registered. 
4664 ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. v. 


The Remedial Value of 


SULPHUR BATHS 


In cases of eruptive diseases, or when the skin is in an 
unhealthy condition, is wellestablished. The beauti- 
fying influence upon the cuticle of these baths is equally 
wellknown. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap possesses the 
same properties and produces the same effect. 


C. N. Onrrrenton. ESG. : 

Dran sm; I have travelled for three years for Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York; [have 
used “Glenn's Sulphur Soap” exclusively for about four 
years; also have recommended it to many persons, and 
my constant experience has been that it sses all 
the medical — that you claim for it for all 
skin „ as well as toilet purposes. 

Yours truly, C. T. Z. DURAND. 


GLENN S SULPHUR SOAP 


Is sold at 8. a cake, or in boxes of three cakes for 
Soc. Sent by mail on roceipt of price and Se, extra 
for each cake. See that you get the genuine, and that each 
packet bears the name of CHARLES N. CRITTENTON, 
Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 

German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE, 


To any reader of this paper who will to show our 
goods and try to influence sales among their friends, we 
will send postpaid two full-size: jes’ Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof Garments as samples. provided you 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


y CHROMO CARDS, 
SC RBAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV. 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, — — sample sets, 
com 0 on no two o), sent for ten 
oy Catalogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 5. 


443 as Rochester, N. V. 


(Out this out and preserve it.] 

and others inter- 
To Teachers 
tional work. If you contemplate attending the meetin 
of the National ucational Association, to be held 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North. 
western Railway for the following reasons: 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast daily from Chicago to 
oi Northwestern Di ing Cars, Palace Sleeping 

3. Northwestern Din rs, ace 81 Cars 
and Parlor Cars are run on itstrains. 4 
4. Its Road bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6, This Oempnay will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

This is also in all respects the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming. and California. 

For all particu required write to the 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 

449 30t 
8 * 1 d NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 
— — 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics. 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


88 Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


Grey. 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Emineut American Teach- 
ere (12), In two Series. Address, THA 


467 b(eow) Williamsburg, N. V. 
D1 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 42 — CTOR 13 
1 Normal Schools Acad &o 
„ os, 
TON UNIVERSITY. 
9 B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Htogistran 
PROFESSIONAL. 


A New Sunday School Song Book. 
By Geo. F. Roor and C. C. Cask. 
| Contains New and Bright Words; 
Easy and Inspiring Music; Pure 
and Elevated Sentiments, 
One of the leading features of the book is a set of 


BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


Especially prepared for it by Rev. W. H. Pearce and 
Lewis MiLLkR, Esq. 
192 pages, well printed and handsomely bound in 


boards. Price, 22 each by mail, post-paid ; 63. 60 
a dozen by express, u 


prepaid. Specimen pages free, 


Published by 


JOHN-CHURCH-&-CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cc NEW YORK: 

ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. J. CHURCH & CO, 
200 Wabash Ave. 5 Union Square. 


Vor Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tun New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
1. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 


CHICAGO: 


in every in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
+ able and experi teachers, who are not seek- 


ing positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
„ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
„ feasional educator, who has spent — years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is pe increasing. 
The cali for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department . the East, 
West, the North, an e Sovth,— every State 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free, 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


463 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
A lady music teacher for a first-class Academy in Ore- 


„ Salary from $1000 to $1200. The candidate 
— have excellent ability and attainments as a musi- 
cian and performer, have had successful expe- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
of Education, 
16 Hawley Mass. 


St., Boston, 
WANTED, 


teacher of manship, in the autamn, in a 
—_ Saal in New York City. A master of the art, 


ced teacher, and good disciplinarian 
— — er ‘English branches to be 


taugh same teacher. „ $1,000. Apply at 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT yf 
Dartmouth 14 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 az 


AND VOICE CULTORE. 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG , Boston, 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an * 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
1— For catalogues address 
22 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


121 SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantager. 
Address OHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industria! draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
1 
U 
381 


679 Washington t. (Deacon House), n. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


G. H. BARTLETT, ! 
AT WOROESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRamina HAM, MAS6. 
The next term will begin 
on Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1884. 
dress Mise ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A. V. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
8.5 For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR. Ph. D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
8 For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
4 HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Piymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
ursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. ©. Ron, Ph.D. 430 25 


DE-ISLAND STATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for of students. A Adress, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MonoAx, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


D CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
Mowar & Principals, 


— — — — 
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THE 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


A Practical Guide in Self- Teaching. 
d Designed to Cultivate the Observing and Reasoning Powers of Children. 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


This little book introduces the beginner to the study of Botany ia the only way it can be properly done,—by 
the direct observation of vegetable forms. The pupil is told little, and from the beginning, throughout, he 
is sent to the plant to get his knowledge of the plant. Instead of memorizing the statements of others, he 


the things themselves. 
It also develops and cultivates the . This method of study is roved and indorsed by 


the best teavhers of all grades. A special examination of this new book is invited. Price for examination or 
introduction, 64 cts., which will be refunded if the book is retained and introduced, or if it is returned to the 


publishers. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JouN 
school use 


Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
, Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sclences. 7 vols.; &c., &. 

LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to 
and home reading. 


dend for Catalogues. 
A. S. & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
Bromfield St., 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a t 
estnu ee he Siege en; 0 0 
PUBLISHER OF Silent; The Life and Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 


Fire-ships. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOCS 
THE FRANKLIN ALGESRA, Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 370. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Bug., 
* K., 


Only Iustrated Schoo! 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. THE POEM ae CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | waited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 1 The Illustrations are from the ele- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. mas. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. Retail price, in 75 to 

BERARD'S New d. &. History. 16 Astor Place, r and School cers for examina- 
1 tion, 45 cts. 

SES American Literature, practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


ROYSE’S English Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15?WabasbAve. | | J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


211 Tremont Street, Bosten. 


Fewsmith’s English G 
Pelton’s Unriva 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


MAOMILLAN & 00. 


SERIES UF SULENTLFIO TEXT- H 
Hiuxiey’s Lessens in Kiem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Gees ., 4.10 
Bescec’s Lessons in Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Kiementary Lessens in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessenus in Ble. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessenus in Astronomy, 1.35 


Kdwucatwnal Catalogue sent /ree on UCalion. 
154 2 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Pubiish Vaimable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF RNGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25. 
THE KOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OLFOKD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


ers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUGA” ON. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES ‘AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE GOLOR-SENSE. 


M 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

PRANC’'S SCHOOL PENCILS. - 

PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 

vor Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ANI 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 

Nati i Subscription Agency 

HOW Oldest of the bind in the 
Order PERIODICALS American 

TO and Foreign . 

stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
5 AVE N every kind at wholesale rates. 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 


MONEY, | & co., 
253 ss Boston, Mass. 


13% Bromfield St., 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 


Westinke’s Commen School Literature. 


the Editor's Lieds Literature for Little Folks. 


Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 


Outline Maps. 


Petersen’s Science. 308 cow 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
734 Broad „ 
OLARK & MAYNARD, Brostwas School Room Wall Maps 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History eof Reme; 

Themen New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Eng- 
a ellegg’s G Lessens in 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


October 9, 1883, 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 


For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 


J. B. WILLIAMS, Agt., L 

151 Wabash Av.,Oblonse’ 111 Hoston. 8 

COLLINS & BROTHER, 0 tone’s History of England, 
Leovell’s United States Speaker.......... $i 25 Educators exam book. 
1. . will do well to ine this 
Nerthend’s American Speaker 85 BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Northend School Dinlegues............. 85 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Zaches New American Speaker........ 1 65| 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 28 Hawley Street, Boston. 

ik. 8. O 
Heapquarters ror Booxs Usep 1n THE Course or RRADIN aS ror 1884. PORTE R & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, JAMES P. MAGEE 


AND 
805 Breadway, New Verk. 38 tremficid St., Boston. 


History of Greece. By Prof. T.T.Timayenis. Vol.] Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
* ardson. Price, 30 * 
aden. the new class (1887) to organized this Biographical Stories. Nathaniel wthorne. 
fall, not having read Volume 1 of Timayenis’ H Price, iD ote. 8 
of Greece, will hot be required to read Volume 2, bu How to Get Strong, and How to Stay 80. By W. 
instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read Blaikie. Price, cloth, BO cte.; paper, 50 cts. 
History of Greece. Price, boards, 60 cts. Blolog Dr. J. H. 
etures from English Hist r 
leal Artists, Edited by Hosophy of the Plan of Salvation, By J. B. 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 16 Walker. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
Text-Books.—No. 16, Roman Horz; (Chautauqua Text-Books. No. 18, Christian Evi- 
222 wry 10 cts. | denves; price, 10 cts. No. 30, Sands -School Normal 
Hist 15 price, 10 cte. i price, » Greek | Class Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, lish History: 


price, 10 
paratory Latin Course in English. By Dr. Wu Chautauqua Text-Beoks.—No. 43, Good Manners; 


Pre 
kinsov. Price, $1.00. price, 10 cts 
Chautauqua Texi-Books.—No. 23, English Litera-| The Chautauquan; price, $2.50 per annum. The 


hau 
year begins with October. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


wired TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 

BROWN, M. A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and 8 Lecturer on 
Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of © t , Philadelphia, will open a . 122 at Col = 
Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue ö weeks. Those wishing to join the School will 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Hill, Mass. 4630 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


NINTH SESSION, JULY TO AUGUST 158. 

Those who 8 attending the College of Languages are recommended to secure a boarding-place as soon 
as possible. The price of board 

to find the best accommodetions by Mr. W. G. De Celle, Burlington, 


ug lit to be addressed to him. 
Copies of the programme may be had at the of F. W. Cuuisrers, New Tork; CARL SonOEN 
will be 


bookstores 
HOF, Boston; JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadeipbia, Pa.; & Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
sent to applicants by Dr. L. BavveuR, — J * 


A PRIZ Send six cents for , and WANTED. 


receive free a costly box of goods A 
„ which will help all, of either sex, graduate of Smith College desires a as 
— — than anything else in this | would prefer to teach Greek and . Pirst- 
* e abeo! ° 
At once address TnU & Co., yen A — eptas. 466 b Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass. 


Don’t for our ducati | Portras W the addresses of five teachers in each 
Address ENG. PUBLISHING co., 
“2 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Every letter for board and rooms 


talent to my interests. Good pes. 8. 
m . - 5. KHAN 
10 Federal Bt., Boston, Mass. this paper.) 


with room varies from $400 to BO pet oe. Our paplis will be helped B 


The Normal Readers. 
14416 Spellers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
IX YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., —. 
ompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Sreeley's Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


Vol. XIX.—No, 17. 


B, New Musical Publications. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
Cloth, $200. Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 


-40 | «« GELLETTE,” Opera by Audran, composer of 


Olivette and Mascot. $1.00. 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, iu A Majer. $1.00. 
RBEISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS, in Ed. 

80 cts. Two first class Masses. 

SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD 

— 75 cts. The Mandoline is much like a 

tar. 


MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS. 
Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 25 cenes. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. (30th Pealm. 
E. I. Dame. 30 cents. Nine good Quartets, 
Choruses, &c. 

STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. Cloth. 
F. L. Rirrsy. $250. A most valuable book for 
music students. 

STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus. $1.00. 170 pages. 26 
of the very best Quartets. 

SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and Piano.) 
WINNER. 62 popular airs of the day. $2.00. 

THE SOPRANO. (A Musical Story.) Cloth. 
— KINGSFORD. 4080 A fascinating musical 
no 

ee” Mailed for Retail Price. 
@LIVEB DITSON & C., 


467 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 


catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, III. 
340 2 J. OC. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


(4 vols ready $1.00 
vols.), 750. to $95 
The — BSertes (30 vo 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
— or — (new of. 2.23 
— Boo for Home aud & 1.25 
Putnam’s ks. 6 vols., each 50 
% English Classics » 1.60 
Ireiand’s P 7 
0. 
— s tal English — 
Theology. 1.66 
Le Duc Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Tull list, specimen pages, mailed on application 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Merray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


PLYMPTON’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. 
12mo, Cloth. 61.50. 


THE BLOW-PIPE. A Guide to its Use in the Deter- 
mination of Salts and Minerals. Compiled from 


Geo. W. Plympton, C E., A.M. 
Prof. of Physical Science in tho Brooklyn Polytech- 


nic Institate, Brooklyn, N. . 


Ruskin’s Birthday Book. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish this day (April 16), 


THE RUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. Se- 
lection of Thoughts, Mottoes, and Aphorisms for 
Every Dayin the Year, from the Works of John 
Ruskin, LL.D. Collected and arranged by M. A. B. 
and G. A. With a new and fine portrait of Mr. 
Ruskin. Square 12mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, 
gilt edges (to be ready April 16th)........ ..-.$2.50. 


„ Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 


Eclectic 


Educational Series. 


ANNOUCEMENTS. 


Ready in June: 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Entirely new. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with engraviugs aud colored plates. Adapted to Common and High Schools, 
Introd change 


About 208 pp. Fall cloth. 
price, 50 cents, 


Ready in June: 
y Db S EL Luis. 


Introduction and sample copy price, 50 
Ready in June: 


uction and 


‘sample copy price, 85 cents. Ex 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The moet beautiful and interesting prim history published. More 
than 100 illustrations by the best artists. About 208 pp. 80 Sete 12:0, half — cloth sides. 


cents. uge price, 30 cents. 


* ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING. [Industrial and Free Hand 
wing. By Miss Cugistina SULLIVAN, Tescher of Drawing in the Cincinnati Public 


catalogue free on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C F STHARWS, Mow Bngland Act, 6 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


In 12 Numbers. 
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